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THE SULTAN. 
ITH the Eastern ques- 

tion still unsettled, 
though happily somewhat 
denuded of its more threat- 
ening aspects; and with a 
Conference of the great sig- 
natories to the unlucky 
Treaty, or their representa- 
tives, announced for London 
within a few weeks, a good 
deal of public interest must 
necessarily centre just now 
in the subject of our present 
engraving. Moreover, the 
Sultan rules, and his nephew 
or his son may be called 
upon to rule, the noblest 


regions of the old hemi- 
sphere. From the Danube 
to the Persian Gulf the 
authority of Abdul Aziz is 
obeyed, whilst his primacy 
is acknowledged by the vir- 
tually independent rulers of 
Northern Africa. Even 
after the conquests of Rus- 
sia and the revolution of 
Greece, the Turkish Empire 
18 one of the largest in the 
world, and_ its situation, 
Stretching as it does over 
the finest parts of three 
Continents, is advantageous 
beyond comparisen. It 
Might be made one of the 
most powerful and pros- 
perons dominions that ever 
were united under one 
ruler. Tt extends from the 
genial part of the temperate 
zone to a climate where 
every tropical plant may 
be raised, and if ever an 
empire might aspire to be 
independent of foreign pro- 
ductions, it is that ruled by 
the Sultan and his vassals, 
though unhappily its place 
in the politics and history 
of the world is but too well 
own. 

Abdul Aziz Khan was 
born on the 9th of February, 
1830, and is therefore now 
in the prime of life. He 
is the second son of the Sultan Mahmoud Khan, who 
died in 1839, and brother of the late Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, on whose death, in the summer of 1861, he 
ascended the throne of the Ottoman Empire, accord- 
ing to the custom which prefers a brother to a son as 
heir. He has much stronger military tastes than his 
predecessor, and by negociating in the London money- 
market various loans, the terms of which, to do him 
and his Government justice, are now being fairly 
adhered to, he has been enabled to greatly strengthen 
the war power of the empire ; so much so, indeed, that 
itis now stated in many quarters by those well com- 
petent to form an accurate opinion on the subject, that 
he would be enabled on a short notice to oppose to 
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Russia, should she attempt serious aggressive designs, 
a military and naval force nearly as powerful as any 
the Czar could hurl against him. The Sultan’s own 
court and relations form no small family, as their list 
in the French Court Register shows, the nephews and 
nieces alone numbering fifteen, with Amurath Murad 
Effendi, the heir presumptive, who was born Sept. 21, 
1840, at their head. 

The Sultan, who has concluded treaties of com- 
merce with France and England, visited the Paris 
Exhibition early in July, 1867, and a few days later, 
on the 12th of the month, landed at Dover, and was 


_ as many of our readers will remember, enthusiastically 


received in London. He and his household were 
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(Prick TureEpence.. 
Post Free, 3s. 10d. per Quarter 
the 
Channel by a squadron in- 
cluding some of the finest 
ships of the British navy, 
and under their salutes and 
those of the Castle of 
Dover the Ottoman Sove- 
reign landed. The Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of 


accompanied — across 


Cambridge received the 
illustrious guest on the 
threshold of the British 


dominions, and accompanied 
him to London. The pro- 
gress from Charing-cross to 
Buckingham Palace was as 
fine a sight as could be seen 
in any country, the state 
carriages, with their magni- 
ficent horses and gorgeously- 
arrayed attendants, giving 
an air of grandeur to the 
proceeding which befitted 
an Imperial entry. Then, 
early in the afternoon, the 
Sultan found himself under 
the roof of a British Sove- 
reign, and the Ottoman 
standard, with the crescent 
and star, floated over Buck- 
ingham Palace. Thus the 
Great Prince of the East, 
the “Grand Turk” of so 
many direful histories, the 
chief of the religion which 
for centuries was dreaded 
as the most deadly enemy 
of Christendom, entered for 
the first time into the palace 
of an English Queen, and 
the flags representative of 
the Cross and the Crescent 
waved side by side. Then, 
having caught so big a fish, 
we of course exhibited to 
him our greatness, and what 
fun we innocently made of 
him in doing so! We gave 
& monster musical festival 
in his honour at that resort 
of British Philistines—the 
Crystal Palace; we sur- 
feited him with dull speeches 
from pompous mayors; and 
we further entertained his 
Majesty with a grand re- 
view at Portsmouth, the 
sole characteristics of which 
ukivis were a stiff gale of wind, 
a blinding spray, and & good deal of heavy 
smoke, and general disappointment and discomfort } so 
that no doubt he was duly impressed with our magni- 
ficence, and departed highly delighted accordingly ! 
The subsequent visit of the Empress Eugenie to Con- 
stantinople, when on her Eastern tour, will doubtless 
be fresh in the minds of our readers, as will also the 
magnificent reception that was accorded to her, the 
particulars of which read like a veritable chapter of 
the Arabian Nights. Alas, what changes time has 
wrought! The illustrious lady who was then the ob- 
ject of admiration and almost adulation is now a 
refugee in England, living privately and well-nigh 
unnoticed, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 
OBED STANDS AT BAY. 


N leaving Marseilles all Zillah’s troubles seemed 
to return to her once more. The presence of 
Windham had dispelled them for a time; 
now tnat he was present no longer there was 
nothing to save her from sorrow. She had 
certainly enough to weigh down any one. The 

death of the Earl, the cruel discovery of those papers in 

her father’s drawer by which there seemed to be a stain on 
her father’s memory, the intolerable insult which she had 
endured in that letter from Guy to his father, the despe- 
rate resolution to fly, the anguish which she had endured 
on Hilda’s account, and, finally, the agony of that lone 
voyage in the drifting schooner—all these now came back 
to her with fresher violence, recurring again with over- 
powering force from the fact that they had been kept off so 

Icng. Yet there was not one memory among all these 

which so subdued her as the memory of the parting scene 

with Windham. Would she ever meet him again ? 

Perhaps not. Or why should she? Of what avail would 

it be? 

Passing over those waters where once she had known 
what it was to be betrayed, and had tasted of the bitter- 
ness of death, she did not find that they had power to 
renew the despair which they once had caused. Behind 
the black memory of that hour of anguish rose up another 
memory which engrossed all her thoughts. If she had 
tears, it was for this. It was Windham, whose image 
filled all her soul, and whose last words echoed through 
her heart. For as she gazed on these waters it was not 
of the drifting schooner that she thought, not of the 
hours of intense watchfulness, not of the hope deferred 
that gradually turned into despair ; it was rather of the 
man who, as she had often heard since, was the one who 
first recognised her, and came to her in her senselessness, 
and bore her in his arms back to life. Had he done well 
in rescuing her? Had he not saved her for a greater 
sorrow ? 

Those into whose society she had been thrown respected 
her grief and her reticence. For the first day she had 
shut herself up in her room ; but the confinement became 
intolerable, and she was forced to go out on deck. She 
somewhat dreaded lest Obed Chute, out of the very kind- 
ness of his heart, should come and try to entertain her. 
She did not feelin the mood for talking. Any attempt 
at entertaining her she felt would be unendurable. But 
she did not know the perfect refinement of sentiment that 
dwelt beneath the rough exterior of Obed. He seemed 
at once to divine her state of mind. With the utmost 
delicacy he found a place for her to sit, but said little or 
nothing to her, and for all the remainder of the voyage 
treated her with a silent deference of attention which was 
most grateful. She knew that he was not neglectful. 
She saw a hundred times a day that Obed’s mind was 
filled with anxiety about her, and that to minister to her 
comfort was his one idea. But it was not in words that 
this was expressed. It was in helping her up and down 
from the cabin to the deck, in fetching wraps, in speaking 
a cheerful word from time to time, and, above all, in 
keeping his family away from her, that he showed his 
watchful attention. Thus the time passed and Zillah 
was left to brood over her griefs, and to conjecture hope- 
lessly and at random about the future. What would that 
future bring forth ? 

At last they landed at Naples. Obed took the party 
to a handsome house on the Strada Nuova, where he had 
lodged when he was in Naples before, and where he ob- 
tained a suite of apartments in front, which commanded 
a magnificent view of the bay, with all its unrivalled 
scenery, together with the tumultuous life of the street 
below. Here he left them, and departed himself almost 
immediately to begin his search after Hilda. Her letter 
mentioned that she was stopping at the Hotel de Europe 
in the Strada Toledo, and to this place he first directed 
his way. 

On arriving there he found a waiter who could speak 
English, which was a fortunate thing, in his Opinion, as 
he could not speak a word of any other language. He at 
once asked if a lady by the name of Miss Lorton was 
stopping there. 

The waiter looked at him with a peculiar glance, and 
surveyed him from head to foot. There was something 
in the expression of his face which appeared very singular 
to Obed—a mixture of eager curiosity and surprise, which 
to him, to say the least, seemed uncalled for under the 
circumstances. He felt indignant at such treatment from 
a waiter. 

‘If you will be kind enough to stare less and answer 
my question,” said he, ‘I will feel obliged ; but perhaps 
you don’t understand English.” 

“I beg pardon,” said the other, in very good English ; 
‘“but what was the name of the lady ?” 

** Miss Lorton,” said Obed. 

The waiter looked at him again with the same peculiar 
glance, and then replied :— 

““T don’t know, but I will ask. Waithere a moment.” 

Saying this he departed, and Obed saw him speaking to 
some hualf-a-dozen persons in the hall very earnestly and 
hurriedly ; then he went off, and in about five minutes 
returned in company with the master of the hotel. 

«* Were you asking after a lady ?” said he, in very fair 
English, and bowing courteously to Obed. 

“Twas,” said Obed, who noticed at the same time that 
this man was regarding him with the same expression of 
eager and scrutinising curiosity which he had seen on the 
face of the other. : 

‘“¢ And what was the name ?” 

‘Miss Lorton.” 

“Miss Lorton?’ repeated the other; <«: yes, she is 
here. Will you be kind enough to follow me to the 
drawing-room until I see whether she is at home or not, 
and make her acquainted with your arrival ?” 

At this information, which was communicated with 
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extreme politeness, Obed felt such immense relief that he 
forgot altogether about the very peculiar manner in which 
he had been scrutinised. A great weight seemed suddenly 
to have been lifted off his mind. Yor the first time in 
many weeks he began to breatbe freely. He thought of 
the joy which he would bring to that poor young girl who 
had been thrown so strangely under his protection, and 
who was so sad. For a moment he hesitated whether to 
wait any longer or not. His first impulse was to hurry 
away and bring her here ; but then he thought it would 
be far better to wait, and take back Miss Lorton with him 
in triumph to her sister. 

The others watched his momentary hesitation with 
some apparent anxiety ; but at length it was dispelled by 
Obed’s reply :— 

‘Thank you. I think I had better wait and see her. 
I hope I won’t be detained long.” 

“Ohno. She isdoubtlessin herroom. You will only 
have to wait a few minutes.” 

Saying this they led the way to a pleasant apartment 
looking out on the Strada Toledo, and here Obed took a 
seat, and lost himself in speculations as to the appearance 
of the elder Miss Lorton. 

In about five minutes the door opened, butas it did so, 
his eyes were greeted by a sight very different from what 
he anticipated. No graceful lady-like form was there— 
no elder and maturer likeness of that Miss Lorton whose 
face was now so familiar to him, and so dear—but a dozen 
or so gendarmes, headed by the landlord. The latter 
entered the room, while the others stood outside in the 
hall. 

‘* Well,” said Obed, angrily. ‘‘ What is the meaning 
of this parade? Where is Miss Lorton ?” 

‘‘These gentlemen,” said the landlord, with much 
politeness, ‘‘ will convey you to the residence of that 
charming lady.” 

‘*It seems to me,” said Obe, sternly, ‘that you have 
been humbugging me. Give me a civil answer, or I'll 
wring your neck. Is Miss Lorton here or not ?” 


The landlord stepped back hastily a pace or two, and 
made a motion to the gendarmes. A half-dozen of 
these filed into the room, and arranged themselves by the 
windows. The rest remained in the hall. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of this?” said Obed. 
you crazy ?” 

‘The meaning is this,” said the other, sharply and 
fiercely. ‘‘lam not the landlord of the Hotel de 
’Europe, but sub-agent of the Neapolitan police. And 
I arrest you in the name of the King.” 

‘* Arrest me !” cried Obed. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“It means, Monsieur, that you are trapped at last. I 
have watched for you for seven weeks, and have got you 
now. You need not try to resist. That is impossible.” 

Obed looked round in amazement. What was the 
meaning of it all? There were the gendarmes—six in 
the hall, and six in the room. All were armed. All 
looked prepared to fall on him at the slightest signal. 

‘Are you a born fool,” he cried at last, turning to the 
“fagent.” ‘Do you know what you are doing? Iam 
an American and a gentleman. What do you mean by 
this insult, and these beggarly policemen ?” 

‘I was ordered to watch for any one who might come 
here and ask for ‘ Miss Lorton,’ said the agent, who, 
cowed by the ferocious attitude of Obed, spoke like a 
criminal to a judge. ‘‘I have watched here for seven 
weeks. You came to-day, and you are under arrest.” 

‘* Ah !” said Obed, as a light began to flash upon him. 
‘* Who ordered you to watch ?” 

“The Prefect.” 

“Do you know anything about the person whom you 
were to arrest ?” 

66 No. ”? 

‘Don’t you know his crime ?” 

“No. It had something to do with the French police.” 

**Do you know his name ?”” 

“Yes.” 

*¢ What was it ?” 

“* Gualtier,” said the agent. 

*¢ And you think I am Gualtier ?” 

6 Yen,” 

x ae HEL there is no such person as Miss Lorton here ?” 

0. 

‘*Hasn’t she been here at all ?” 

‘* No; no such person has ever been here.” 

*¢ That'll do,” said Obed gravely, and with some sad- 
ness in his face. ‘ My good friend,” said he, ‘S you’ve 
made a mistake, and put me to some annoyance, but 
you’ve only done your duty. I forgive you. I am not 
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this man Gualtier whom you are after, but I am the man 
that is after him. Perhaps it would have been better for 
me to have gone straight to the police-station when I first 
came, but I thought I’d find her here. However, I can 
go there now. I havea message and a letter of intro- 
duction to the prefect of police here from the prefect at 
Marseilles, which I am anxious now to deliver as soon as 
possible. So 1'll go with you after all.” 

The agent still looked dubious ; but Obed, who was in 
a hurry now, and had got over his indignation, took from 
his pocket-book some official documents bearing the marks 
of the French prefecture, and addressed to that of Naples. 
This satisfied the agent, and, with many apologies, he 
walked off with Obed down to the door, and there entering 
a cab, they drove to the prefecture. 


CHAPTER XL. 
GLIMPSES OF THE TRUTH. 

Meanwhile, during Obed’s absence, Zillah remained in 
the Strada Nuova. The windows looked out upon the 
street and upon the bay, commanding a view of the 
most glorious scenery on earth, and also of the most 
exciting street spectacles which any city can offer. Full 
of impatience though she was, she could not remain 
unaffected by that tirst glimpse of Naples, which she 
then obtained from those windows by which she was sit- 
ting. For what city is like Naples? Beauty, life, 
laughter, gaiety, all have their home here. The air itself 
is intoxication. The giddy crowds that whirl along in 
every direction seem to belong to a different and a more 
joyous race than sorrowing humanity. For ages Naples 
has been ‘‘ the captivating,” and still she possesses the 
same charm, and she will possess it for ages yet to come. 

The scene upon which Zillah gazed was one which 
might have brought distraction and alleviation to cares 
and griefs even heavier than hers. Never had she seen 
such a sight as this which she now beheld. There before 
her spread away the deep blue waters of Naples Bay, 
dotted by the snow-white sails of countless vessels, from 
the small fishing-boat up to the giant ship of war. On 
that sparkling bosom of the deep was represented almost 
everything that floats, from the light, swift, and curiously- 
rigged latteen sloop, to the modern mail packet. Turn- 
ing from the sea the eye might rest upon the surrounding 
shores, and find there material of even deeper interest. 
On the right, close by, was the projecting castle, and 
sweeping beyond this the long curving beach, above 
which, far away, rose the green trees of the gardens of 
the Villa Reale. Farther away rose the hills on whose 
slope stands what is claimed to be the grave of Virgil, 
whose picturesyue monument, whether it be really his or 
not, suggests his well-known epitaph— 

1 sing flocks, tillage, heroes. Mantua gave 
Me life ; Brundusium death ; Naples a grave. 


Through those hills runs the Titanic grotto of Posilippo, 
which leads to that historic land beyond—the land of the 
Cumzans and Oscans; or, still more, the land of the 
luxurious Romans of the empire ; where Sylla lived, and 
Cicero loved to retire ; which Julius loved, and Horace, 
and every Roman of taste or refinement. There spread 
away the lake Lucrine, bordered by the Elysian Fields ; 
there was the long grotto through which Aineas passed ; 
where once the Cumszan Sibyl dwelt and delivered 
her oracles. There was Misenum, where once the Roman 
navy rode at anchor; Bais, where once all Roman 
luxury loved to pass the summer season; Puteoli, 
where St. Paul landed when on his way to Czsar’s throne. 
There were the waters in which Nero thought to drown 
Agrippina, and over which another Roman emperor built 
that colossal bridge which set at defiance the prohibition 
of nature. There was the rock of Ischia, terminating the 
line of coast ; and out at sea, immediately in front, the 
isle of Capri, for ever associated with the memory of 
‘Liberius, with his deep wiles, his treachery, and his re- 
morseless cruelty. There, too, on the left and nearest 
Capri, were the shores of Sorrento, that earthly paradise 
whose trees are always green, whose fruits are always ripe; 
there the cave of Polyphemus penetrates the lofty 
mountains, and brings back that song of Homer by 
which it is immortalised. Coming nearer, the eye rested 
on the winding shores of Castellamare, or vineyards and 
meadows and orchards, which fill all this glorious land. 
Nearer yet the scene was dominated by the stupendous 
form of Vesuvius, at once the glory and the terror of all 
this scene, from whose summit there never ceases to come 
that thin line of smoke, the symbol of possible ruin to 
all who dwell within sight of it. Round it lie the 
buried cities, whose charred remains have been exhumed 
to tell what may yet be the fate of those other younger 
cities which have arisen on their ashes. 

While the scene beyond was so enthralling, there was 
one nearer which was no less so. This was the street 
itself, with that wild, never-ending rush of riotous, volatile, 
multitudinous life, which can be equalled by no other 
city. There the crowd swept along on horseback, on 
wheels, on foot; gentlemen riding for pleasure, or dra- 
goons on duty ; parties driving into the country ; tourists 
on their way to the environs ; market farmers with their 
rude carts ; wine-sellers ; fig-dealers ; pedlers of oranges, 
of dates, of anisette, of water, of macaroni. Through the 
throng innumerable calashes dashed to and fro, crowded 
down in true Neapolitan fashion, with inconceivable 
numbers ; for in Naples the calash is not full unless a 
score or so are in some way clinging to it—above, below, 
before, behind. There, too, most marked of all, were 
the lazzaroni, whose very existence in Naples is a sign of 
the ease with which life is sustained in so fair a spot, who 
are born no one knows where, who live no one knows 
how, but who secure as much of the joy of life as any 
other human beings ; the strange result of that endless 
combination of races which have come together in Naples 
—the Greek, the Italian, the Norman, the Saracen, and 
Heaven only knows what else. ’ 

Such scenes as these, such crowds, such life, such uni« 
versal movement, for a long time attracted Zillah’s atten- 
tion ; and she watched them with childish eagerness. At 
last, however, the novelty was over, and she began to 
wonder why Obed Chute had not returned. Looking at 
her watch she found, to her amazement, that two hours 
had passed since his departure, He had left at ten; it 
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What was keeping him? She had | 
expected him back before half an hour, but he had not 
yet returned. She had thought that it needed but a 
journey to the Hotel de Europe to find Hilda, and bring 
her there. Anxiety began to rise in her mind, and the 
scenes outside lost all charm for her. Her impatience 
increased till it became intolerable. Miss Chute saw her 
agitation, and made some attempts to soothe her, but in 
vain. In fact, by one o'clock Zillah had given up to all 
sorts of fears. Sometimes she thought that Hilda had 
grown tired of waiting and had gone back to England, 
and was now searching through France and Italy for her ; 
again she thought that perhaps she had experienced a 
relapse and had died here in Naples, far away from all 
friends, while she herself was loitering in Marseilles ; and 
another time her fears took a more awful turn—her 
thoughts centred in Gualtier—and she imagined that he 
had, perhaps, come on to Naples to deal to Hilda that 
fate which he had tried to deal to her. These thoughts 
were all maddening, and filled her with uncontrollable 
agitation. She felt sure at last that some dread thing 
had happened, which Obed Chute had discovered, and 
which he feared to reveal to her. Therefore he kept 
away ; and on no other grounds could she account for his 
long-continued absence. 

Two o'clock passed—and three, and four, and five. The 
suspense was fearful to Zillah, so fearful, indeed, that at 
last she felt that it would be a relief to hear any news— 
even the worst. 

At length her suspense was ended. About half-past five 
Obed returned. Anxiety was on his face, and he looked 
at Zillah with an expression of the deepest pity and com- 
miseration. She on her part advanced to meet him with 
white lips and trembling frame, and laid on his hand her 
own, which was like ice. 

‘You have not found her?” she faltered, in a scarce 
audible voice. 

Obed shook his head. ; 

‘She is dead, then!” cried Zillah ; ‘‘she is dead ! She 
died here—among strangers—in Naples, and I—I delayed 
in Marseilles !” ] 

A deep groan burst from her, and all the anguish of 
self reproach and keen remorse swept over her soul. 

Obed Chute looked at her earnestly and mournfully. 

“ My child,” said he, taking her little hand tenderly in 
both of his—‘‘ my poor child—you need not be afraid that 
your sister is dead. She is alive—as much as you are.” 

“ Alive !” cried Zillah, rousing herself from her despair. 
“ Alive! God be thanked! Have you found that out! 
But where is she ?” 

“Tt would take a man with a head as longas a horse to 
tell that,” said Obed, sententiously. 

‘* What do you mean? Have you not found out that ? 
How do you know that she is alive ? You only nope so— 
as Ido. You donot know so. Oh, do not, do not keep 
me in suspense ! ” 

«‘T mean,” said Obed, slowly and solemnly, ‘‘ that this 
sister of yours has never been in Naples ; that there is no 
such steamer in existence as that which she mentions in 
her letter which you showed me; that there is no such 
ship, and no such captain, and no such captain’s wife, as 
those which she writes about; that no such person was 
ever picked up adrift in that way and brought here, ex- 
cept your own poor innocent, trustful, loving self—you, 
my poor dear child, who have been betrayed by miserable 
assassins, And!” cried Obed, with a deeper solemnity in 
his voice, raising up at the same time his colossal arm 
and his clenched fist to heaven, ‘‘I swear ’ll trace all this 
out yet, and pay it out in full to these devils !” 

“Oh, my God !” cried Zillah. ‘© What do you mean ? 

0 you mean that Hilda has not been here at all ?” 

‘“No such person has ever been in Naples.” 

‘‘Why, was she not picked up adrift ? And where could 
they have taken her ?” 

“ She never was picked up. Rely upon that. No such 
ship as the one she mentions has ever been here.” 

“Then she has written down £ Naples ’ in mistake,” 
cried Zillah, while a shudder passed through her at Obed’s 
frightful insinuation. 

“No,” said Obed. ‘‘ She wrote it down deliberately, 
and wrote it several times. Her repetition of that name, 
her description of the charms of Naples, show that she 
did this intentionally. Besides, your envelope has the 
Naples postage stamps and the Naples postmarks. It was 
posted here, whether it was written here or not. It was 
sent from here to fetch you to this place, on this journey, 
which resulted as you remember.” 

‘What do you mean ?” cried Zillah, as the full horror 
of Obed’s meaning began to dawn upon her. ‘‘What do 
you mean? Do you wish to drive me to despair ? Tell 
me where you have been and what you have done. Is any 
new grief coming ?” 

‘My child, the Lord on high knows,” said Obed Chute, 
With solemn emphasis, “that IL would cut off my right hand 
rather than bring back to you the news I do. Bus what 
can be done? It is best for you to know the whole truth, 
bitter as it is.” 

“ Go on,” said Zillah, with an effort to be calm. 

‘© Come,” said Obed, and he led her to a seat. ‘* Calm 
yourself, and prepare for the worst. For at the outset, 
and by way of preparation and warning, I will say that 
yours is a little the darkest case that I ever got acquainted 
With. The worst of it is that there is ever so much behind 
it all which I don’t know anything about.” 

Zillah leaned her head upon her hand and looked at him 
with awful torebodings. 

“ When T left you,” said Obed Chute, ‘1 went at once 
to the Hotel de l’Europe, expecting to find her there, or 
at least to hear of her. I will not relate the particulars 
Of my inquiry there. I will only say that no such per- 
son as Miss Lorton had been there. I found, however, 
that the police had been watching there for seven weeks 

or Gualtier. I went with them to the Prefecture of 
Police. 1 gave my letter of introduction from the Pre- 
fect of Marseilles, and was treated with the utmost atten- 
tion. The Prefect himself informed me that they had 

een searching into the whole case for weeks. They had 
examined all the vessels that had arrived, and had in- 
8pected all their logs. They had searched through foreign 
Papers. They had visited every house in the city to 
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which a stranger might go. The Prefect showed me his 
voluminous reports, and went with me to the Harbour 
Bureau to show me the names of ships which arrived here 
and were owned here, Never could there be a more 
searching investigation than this has been. What was 
the result ? 

“Listen,” said Obed, with impressive emphasis, yet 
compassionately, as Zillah hung upon his words. “T will 
tell you all in brief. First, no such person as Miss Lorton 
ever came to the Hotel de l'Europe. Secondly, no such 
person ever came to Naples at all. Thirdly, no ship 
arrived here at the date mentioned by your sister. 
Fourthly, no ship of that name ever came here at all. 
Fifthly, no ship arrived here at any time this year that 
had picked up any one at sea. The whole thing is untrue. 
It is a base fiction made up for some purpose.” 

‘CA fiction !” cried Zillah. ‘*Never—never—she could 
not so deceive me.” 

‘*Can the writing be forged ? 

“<T don’t see how it can,” said Zillah, piteously. al! 
know her writing so well,” and she drew the letter from 
her pocket. ‘*See—itis a very peculiar hand—and then, 
how could any one speak as she does about those things 
of hers which she wished me to bring? No, it cannot be 
a forgery.” 

‘Tt is not,” said Obed Chute. 

“* Worse ?” 

‘Yes, worse. If it had been a forgery she would not 
have been implicated in this. But now she does stand 
implicated in this horrible betrayal of you.” 

“Qh! how terrible! It must be impossible. Oh, 
Sir! we have lived together and loved one another from 
childhood. She knows all my heart, as I know hers. 
How can it be? Perhaps in her confusion she had 
imagined herself in Naples.” 

‘“‘No,” said Obed, sternly. 
the postmarks.” 

“‘Oh, Sir! perhaps her mind was wandering after the 
suffering of that sea voyage.” 

‘But she never had any voyage,” said Obed Chute, 
grimly. ‘This letter was written by her somewhere 
with the intention of making you believe that she was in 
Naples. It was posted here. If she had landed in 
Palermo or any other place you would have had some 
sion of it. But see~there is not a sign. Nothing but 
‘ Naples’ is here, inside and out—nothing but ‘ Naples ;’ 
and she never came to Naples! She wrote this to bring 
you here.” 

“‘Oh, how severely you judge her! You will 
drive me mad by insinuating such things. How is it 
possible that one whom I know s0 well and love so 
dearly could be such as this? It cannot be.” 

“Listen, my child,” said Obed Chute, tenderly. 
‘‘ Strengthen yourself. You have had much to bear in 
your young life, but this is easier to bear than that was 
which you must have suifered that morning when you first 
woke and found the water in your cabin. Tell me—in 
that hour when you rushed up on deck and saw that you 
were betrayed—in that hour—did no thought come to 
your mind that there was some other than Gualtier who 
brought this upon you ?” 

Zillah looked at him with 
not a word. 

“¢ Better to face the worst. Let the truth be known, 
and face it, whatever it is. Look, now. She wrote this 
letter which brought you here—this letter—every word 
of which is a lie; she if was who sent Gualtier to you to 
bring you here ; she it was who recommended to you that 
miscreant who betrayed you, on whose tracks the police of 
France and Italy are already set. How do you suppose 
she will appear in the eyes of the French police ? Guilty, 
or not guilty ?” 

Zillah muttered some inarticulate words, and then 
suddenly gasped out, ‘‘ But the hat and the basket found 
by the fisherman ?” 

‘‘ Decoys—common tricks,” said Obed Chute, scorn- 
fully. ‘Clumsy enough, but in this case successful.” 

Zillah groaned, and buried her face in her hands. 

A long silence followed. 

“‘My poor child,” said Obed Chute, at last, ‘‘I have 
been all day making inquiries everywhere, and have 
already engaged the police to search out this mystery. 
There is one thing yet, however, which I wish to know, 
and you only can tell it. I am sorry to have to talk in 
this way, and give you any new troubles, but it is for 
your sake only, and for your sake there is nothing which 
T would not do. Will you answer me one question ?” 

Zillah looked up. Her face had now grown calm. The 
agitation had passed. The first shock was over, but this 
calm which followed was the calm of fixed grief—a grief 
too deep for tears. 

‘My question is this, and it is a very important one: 
Do you know, or can you conceive of any motive which 
could have actuated this person to plot against you in 
this way ?” 

**T do not.” 

eT hink: 

Zillah thought earnestly. She recalled the past, in 
which Hilda had always been so devoted ; she thought of 
the dying Earl by whose bedside she had stood so faith- 
fully ; she thought of her deep sympathy with her when 
the writings were found in her father’s desk ; she thought 
of that deeper sympathy which she had manifested when 
Guy’s letter was opened ; she thought of her noble devo- 
tion in giving up all for her and following her into seclu- 
sion ; she thought of their happy life in that quiet little 
seaside cottage. As all these memories rcse before her 
the idea of Hilda being a traitor seemed more impossible 
than ever. But she no longer uttered any indignant re- 
monstrance. 

“T am bewildered,” she said. ‘I can think of nothing 
but love and fidelity in connexion with her. AJ) our lives 
she has lived with me and loved me. I cannot think of 
any imaginable motive. I can imagine that she, like 
myself, is the victim of some one else, but not that she 
can do anything else than love me.” 

‘‘ Yet she wrote that letter which is the cause of all 
your grief. Tell me,” said he, after a pause, ‘has she 
money of her own ?”’ 

“ Yes—enough for her support.” 


” 


‘¢ Tt is worse. ” 


‘‘T have told you about 


a frightened face, and said 
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‘¢Ts she your sister ?” 

Zillah seemed startled. 

“J do not wish to intrude into your confidence—I only 
ask this to gain some light while I am groping in 
the dark.” ai 

‘‘She is not. Sheis no relation. But she has lived 
with me all my life, and is the same as a sister.” 

<¢ Does she treat you as her equal?” 

“Yes,” said Zillah, with some hesitation, ‘‘ that is—of 
late.” 

‘¢But you have been her superior until of late ?” 

ce Yes. 2”? 

‘¢ Would you have any objection to tell her name?” 

“Yes,” said Zillah, ‘‘ I cannot tell it. T will tell this 
much, Lorton is an assumed name. It belongs neither to 
her nor to me. My name is not Lorton.” 

‘©T knew that,” said Obed Chute. ‘I hope you will 
forgive me. It was not curiosity. I wished to investi- 
gate this to the bottom ; but I am satisfied—I respect 
your secret. Will you forgive me for the pain I have 
caused you ?” 

Zillah placed her cold hand in his, and said :— 

‘My friend, do not speak so. It hurts me to have 
you ask my forgiveness.” 

Obed Chute’s face beamed with pleasure. 

‘My poor child,” he said, ‘‘ you must go and rest 
yourself. Go and sleep; perhaps you will be better 
for it.” 

And Zillah dragged herself out of the room. 


(To be continued. ) 


A LEAP. 


By Harriet Prescott SPporrorpD. 


HERE the late leaves lit all the place 
He left her, with her ashen face : 
We shall not meet, he lightly cried ; 
Good-bye, sweetheart, the world is wide ! 


Though bright the sunshine on that day 
Through the bare boughs around her lay, 
She thought in blackest shadow stood 
The melancholy autumn wood. 


She bent, and lifted from the sod 

A leaf whereon his foot had trod— 
An idle leaf—but dead and sear, 

It held the heart’s blood of the year. 


a a ad 


“Heannette ad geamot.” 


By Justin M‘CartTuy. 


Author of ‘ My Enemy’s Daughter,” “ The Waterdale 
Neighbours,” &c. 
> ee 


VA TRESILIAN was the prettiest 
girl in the small circle in which she 
shone. She lived in a little town in 
one of the southern counties, a town 
which combined the attractions of a 
garrison, a cathedral, and (being 
a seaport) a splendid stretch of 
strand. Society there was not very 
fast, to be sure, but it had the great 

recommendation that, if not fast, it certainly was not 
loose. The amusements were mild. There were balls (a 
few), and dancing-parties (a great many), and card-parties, 
in the winter ; there were boating excursions, and bath- 
ing, and driving, and picnicking in the summer. This 
story tells of a time some fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
when croquet had not yet been invented, when suppers 
were still eaten, and when the young ladies, and even the 
gentlemen, at evening parties were expected to sing songs 
as a matter of course. Jn this country town J speak of 
things were so very backward, fashion travelled so very 
slowly down, that even the recital of a favourite poem 
was not an unusual contribution to the entertainment of 
an evening. 

In this social circle, thus amusing itself, Eva Tresilian 

was, as I have said, the prettiest girl and the brightest. 

She sang, played, danced, rode, flirted admirably ; and it 

is a pity that croquet was not a flourishing game in her 

girlish days, her foot and ankle were so very shapely and 
graceful. She was a romantic girl, too, and she raved 
about Tennyson’s “Maud,” then new to the reading 
world, and often dreamed of being the Princess, only 
with a different moral to the story ; and she delighted in 

Bulwer’s ‘¢ Zanoni,” and perhaps occasionally liked to 

fancy herself une femme incomprise. This thought, how- 


ever, only arose 


to her mind whenever her lover said or 
did anything which jarred upon her feelings, whenever 
he indulged in a momentary fit of jealousy, or looked 
grave and discontented if she danced too often with some- 
body else. 

Will Hepworth was her lover—her fiancé, oneS might 
almost say—for all the town assumed tiat they were en- 
gaged, and would soon be married. Will Hepworth was 
a tall, strong, manly fellow, with a great beard; his 
father was the principal banker of the town, and Will 
would have a fair property some time or other; and so 
occupied himself at present chiefly in hunting, fishing 
rowing, and making love to Eva Tresilian, whose head 
hardly reached his shoulder. The course of true love was 
running very smoothly indeed with this fortunate pair: 
perhaps it was running too smoothly. Your artist soul, 
your soul made of fire, and child of the sun, usually 
takes more delight in the Swiss torrent than in the Dutch 
canal, and Eva Tresilian delighted to believe that her 
nature was steeped in the atmosphere of art. 

It was not a fortunate circumstance that prought to the 
garrison just about this time a certain celebrated regl- 
ment of light cavalry, to which belonged the. Honourable 
Captain Rupert Dartwell, younger 8°? of the Earl of 
Strongbow. Captain Dartwell was not a very young man 
by any means, although a younger son. He was not, 
perhaps, far off forty years of age- He was nearly as tall 
as Will Hepworth, and he was, in a certo hile Wil far 
more striking personage in appearance: While Will was 
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fair and bright of complexion, Captain Dartwell was dark- 
haired and sallow ; Will had alight beard, but Dartwell 
had what Guy Livingstone would call a cascade of black 
moustache. Then Dartwell had that peculiar expression, 
part melancholy, part stern, part “used up” and Don 
Giovanni-like, which belongs to a certain class of English 
military swell. Moreover, he had a wound on his fore- 
head, won in some one of England’s incessant frontier 
wars in Hindostan ; and he had the reputation of having 
lived with wild companions of the highest rank and the 
lowest moral standard in London. 

The moment Eva Tresilian looked first at the Honour- 
able Captain Dartwell she felt an interest in him and ad- 
mired him ; the moment Will Hepworth saw the distin- 
guished dragoon he took a strong dislike to him. This 
dislike grew deeper and deeper, as it became evident that 
Will was a person of quite secondary interest in the eyes 
of his social circle when the dark-moustached, stern- 
looking soldier, who was the son of an earl and had 
looked on war, happened to stand near him. 

When Eva first met the Captain (at one of the most 
brilliant balls of the little town’s season) she danced with 
him several times, and she found that Dartwell, like most 
cavalry men, was a superb waltzer. Then he had an air 
and manner at once proud and caressing, chivalric and 
lazy, courteous and blasé, which imposes immensely on 
girls. His slightest attention to her was offered in a 
style which seemed to give special meaning to it, seemed to 
mark it out as something done for her and her only ; and 
he ignored so calmly and grandly some of the most pre- 
tentious people in the room that his courtesy and defer- 
ence to Eva sent little throbs of pride and delight through 
her. The more often he met her the more attentive he 
became. He would stand by her chair and talk with her 
in a low tone, and bending his tall figure over her 
shoulder, for half an hour together, superbly unheedful 
of the fact that others were watching and waiting 
in vain for the chsnce of exchanging _halt-a- 
dozen words with her. He told her of travels and en- 
campments and battles, not as Othello told his tales, but 
with a careless, almost contemptuous manner, as of one 
to whom the worst dangers of life were unexciting, and 
hardly even interesting. 

In fact, Eva was a little dazzled by the manner and the 
attentions of the Honourable Captain Dartwell. Will 
Hepworth became jealous and irritable, and probably 
made himself occasionally ridiculous. Dartwell gave no 
outward sign of any particular emotion, but was doubtless 
rather pleased to note the evidences of emotion, very 
different in their kind, which his presence and his ways 
created in those around him. 

Thus the weeks and months went on, and Dartwell’s 
attentions to Eva became more and more distasteful to 
Will Hepworth. Yet there was hardly anything in them 
of which open complaint could be made; nothing like 
love-making could be seen ; only poor Will felt that Eva 
was growing colder towards him the longer Dartwell re- 
mained in the town. At last there came news which 
ought to have gladdened the heart of Hepworth; the 
regiment to which Captain Dartwell belonged was ordered 
off to the Crimea to take a part in the campaign against 
the Russians. Alas! this very fact only tended to poor 
Will’s further discomfiture, for it invested his rival—if 
Dartwell could be called a rival—with a new, touching, 
and pathetic interest in the romantic eyes of Miss Eva. 
Oh, how Will Hepworth wished that he were going to the 
wars—to fight against the Russians, the French, the 
Saracens, anybody—so that he might seem an interesting 
figure in Eva’s mind, and purchase, even with his death, 
some of her tears ! 

A few nights before the departure of the regiment there 
was quite a brilliant little party at the house of one of the 
leaders of fashion in this town. Eva was there, looking 
very romantic, sad, and beautiful; Will Hepworth was 
there, looking sullen and out of sorts ; Captain Dartwell 
was there, looking cool, composed, and stern, as usual, 
relaxing always into a graceful, smiling languor when 
Eva Tresilian was near. In the course of the night Eva 
was invited to sing, and Dartwell who stood near her, led 
her to the piano. She sang, accompanying herself, the 
little ‘“‘ Jeannette and Jeannot” song that used to be so 
popular when we were all a dozen years younger, and 
which one hardly ever hears now—the song in which the 
poor little maid takes a farewell of her soldier lover who 
is going to the wars, and fears that he will forget her, 
and wishes that there were no fighting men abroad, or 
weeping maids at home, and so forth ; not a master-piece 
of music or poetry, certainly, but having some simple 
nature at the heart of it—not incapable, under certain cir- 
cumstances and conditions, even of drawing tears. Why on 
earth did Eva select that particular song for that par- 
ticular occasion? Did she plunge into it unconsciously ? 
Did she mean it to bear the interpretation all the listeners 
put onit? Assuredly every one in the room took it as 
the outpouring of the girl’s grief and love—grief and love 
which might not be repressed, and which were called into 
cruel activity by the approaching departure of Captain 
Rupert Dartwell. To make the matter worse, poor Eva’s 
voice began to give way towards the close of the ballad, 
and some of the listeners feared she was about to burst 
into tears, and that there would bea scene ; and some 
eyes were turned inquiringly upon Will Hepworth, and 
some upon the Honourable Captain Dartwell, who bent 
his tall form over the shoulders of the singer. 

Hepworth’s heart was nearly torn asunder as he stood 
and listened to the first verse of this ill-omened ballad. 
But he had a manly heart, and it grew stronger and 
calmer as the singer went on. The thing was done and 
hopeless, he thought to himself. “She loves him, and 
she does not love me. I know the worst and all is over. 
Nothing can add to my defeat and my sufferings ; 
nothing can mitigate or diminish them. He doesnot love 
her, does not appreciate her ; but that is no comfort to 
me. She can never be the same to me again.” Every 
stout heart braces itself up and grows calmer when the 
worst is known; and Will Hepworth presently crossed 
the floor of the room with a firm step and a composed 
countenance. He made his way, not without some little 
difficulty and delay, up to Eva’s side, 

(To be concluced. ) 


PHANTOM DAYS. 


WEETHEART, when the year turns back, 
And over her summer track 
Goes trailing in robes of mist, 
And holding her poor pale lips, 
Chill with their half-eclipse, 
Up to the sun to be kissed, 


Then over the parting line 
The dead days glimmering shine, 
With pitiful faces fair. 
They are perfeet, all but breath, 
And I mind me of their death 
By the chill that is in the air. 


Yet at the sight I yearn ; 
And oh, that they would return 
With the love that I forego! 
And I murmur, ah ! how long? 
And sorrow takes up her song— 
“Till the rose blooms in the snow.” 


So all the story is told. 
Cease, for the heart’s a-cold, 

And the winter claims its own. 
In the first night of the frost 
Beauty and bloom were lost, 

And what is the stalk alone ? 


Oh, when will the rough winds blow, 
And when will the blank white snow 
Cover the dead from sight ? 

For, like the haze on the hill, 
Lieth on thought and will 
The spell of a past delight. 


So over the yellow leaves, 

And the empty place of sheaves, 
I follow my aimless feet, 

Oh ! love that is lost to me, 

Are there ghosts that walked with thee 
In this time of the bitter sweet ? 


Oh ! what but the heart’s desire 
Can you have seen in the fire 
Of the autumn woods ablaze? 
And what but an ended tale 
In the ashes few und pale 
Of these Indian summer days ! 
CARL SPENCER. 


REPORTS OF LECTURES, MEET- 
INGS, &c., FOR LADIES. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON LECTURES. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S SEVENTH LECTURE. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY delivered the seventh of his ele- 
mentary series of lectures on Wednesday morning last 
week, and it proved fully as interesting as any of those already 
reported in our columns. He continued his observations cn 
the ‘‘vital” as distinguished from the ‘‘plutonic” agent at 
work in repairing the waste of dry land occasioned by the 
various forms of denudation. This ‘‘ vital” agent, which 
Professor Huxley terms ‘‘ protoplasm,” is a complex body, 
consisting of the elementary bodies that constitute the organic 
parts of plantsand animals—chiefly carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen. Plants and animals convert fluid and gaseous 
matters into dense solids, which under favourable circum- 
stances accumulate in strata of vast thickness. Peat-bogs on 
land and the extensive areas of chalky and silicious substance 
found at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean are examples of 
such strata. A no less interesting example presents itself in 
those extensive beds of limestone which are being formed at 
the bottom of the Pacific and other oceans, and which are the 
products of certain microscopic animals, technically known as 
actinozoa, more familiarly as polypes, or coral insects. With 
this latter branch of the subject the present lecture was more 
especially occupied. 

Over a very considerable area of the Pacific the coral for- 
mations make their appearance in reefs and islands. They 
are to be found extending to 28° on either side of the equator. 
An extensive range runs along the east cost of Australia 
under the name of the Barrier Reef, which is about 1,100 
miles in length, with a width varying from five to ten miles, 
and is separated into islands rising a little above the level of 
the sea. The islands of Polynesia are composed of similar 
material, and accumulations of the same kind are met with in 
the Indian Ocean, in the Red Sea, along the east coast of 
America, and among the West Indian Islands. The kind of 
formation now principally under notice is that known as 
white coral. There isa red coral, often made use of for orna- 
ments, and similarly formed, by a reddish animal, which, 
like the white coral insect (or polype, as it is called 
in either case), draws its food from the _ external 
world. It builds up in the interior of its fleshy sub- 
stance a solid stem, mainly composed of animal matter har- 
dened by carbonate of lime. This red coral is a comparatively 
rare substance, growing in no very great quantities together. 
It is found in the Mediterranean Ocean at no very considerable 
depth. The white coral, as already shown, is found in large 
quantities in various parts of the world. Both are formed by 
those microscopic animals called polypes, by the secretion of 
calcareous matter drawn from the surrounding world. The 
coral, in fact, may be said to be formed more or less of their 
skeletons. The skeleton in the case of the white coral, differ- 
ing to a certain extent from that of the red coral, extends into 
the actual body of the polype itself. When the polype dies 
away it leaves a sort of cup, which has in its interior a series of 
plates radiating from the centre. This cup or skeleton, con- 
taining the calcareous matter, is fixed upon the ground. ‘The 
polypes are gregarious, associating together in large numbers. 
Like other mortals, they have only a certain allotted span of 
life, and when they die they leave those skeletons of calcareous 
matter; generation succeeds generation, leaving similar 
deposits, until in the course of ages this aggregation of skele- 
tons comes to form those extensive beds of coral reef already 
described. These formations must always be subjected more 
or less to the action of the waves, and be more or less liable to 
modification ; but in any case there remains a certain residuum 
of the nature of hard Jimestone rock or carbonate of lime. The 
coral islands, with the uatural ramparts they present against 
the waves, and the contrast they present to the blue sea, 
occasionally form very striking and picturesque objects. They 
are usually marked by peculiar lagoons, where in great storms 
pieces of the coral are torn off and worked into fine mud, 
which fills up the openings and hardens into dense limestone 
rock that will ring to the hammer. : 

In speaking of the coral formations of the Indian Ocean— 
notably those of Mauritius—Professor Huxley referred to the 
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notable fact that the reefs do not extend more than two or 
three miles from the shore, for this singular reason, that these 
coral polypes cannot live at a depth of more than 120ft. Hav- 
ing therefore extended outward to that depth, where the coral 
can no longer grow at the bottom, the formation must stop. 
Yet coral reefs are to be found whose bases stand far below 
that depth, and hence arises the question how they have been 
formed at such adepth. The question was for a long time a 
perplexing one, but it was settled some years ago by Darwin, 
who, bearing in mind that the bed of the sea does not always 
remain at the same level, but is subject to elevations and 
depressions from subterranean movements, asked himself 
what would be the result if the level of the ground upon which 
the reef grows should gradually change at so slow a rate that 
the growth of the coral upwards would be sufficient to com- 
pensate for the sinking down of the land. This suggested 
solution of the problem Professor Huxley appeared to accept as 
satisfactory, and he proceeded to notice another singular phase 
of the question, as suggested by the peculiar formation of that 
part of North America which is now called Florida, A con- 
siderable portion of that peninsular is of coral construction. 
It has been gradually extending, and is still being extended, 
by the operations of that same curious little folk, the polypes. 
The remarkable feature of this formation is the fact that it 
seems to follow the silting of the bed by the Gulf Stream. 
The Gulf Stream, which sweeps round the end of the penin- 
sular, brings with it an enormous quantity of silt, and as this 
accumulates at the bottom of the sea the polypes are enabled 
gradually to carry out their coral formation upon this basis 
without going beyond their depth, the depth of 120 feet, 
within which, as already stated, they have their sphere of 
existence, 

All these formations, as the lecturer pointed out, are due 
to the vital agency of protoplasm, which is mainly made up 
of those elementary bodies existing in air and in water, the 
former consisting of nitrogen and oxygen, and the latter of 
oxygen and hydrogen. There exist in the air also certain 
quantities of carbonic acid and ammonia, From these and 
other elements, simple or compound, plants and animals de- 
rive their substance. Their organic parts, as already said, 
consist chiefly of the four elementary bodies known by the 
names of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen ; and it is of 
these four elements, combining in a complicated sort of way, 
that the fundamental material of protoplasm is formed. 
Ordinary plants consist of protoplasm, each provided with a 
wooden case associated together. The plant feeds, grows, 
multiplies, and is resolved into simple compounds, which are 
chiefly carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. Ordinary animals 
consist of masses of protoplasm not enclosed in wooden cases, 
but embedded in other matters which result from the modifi- 
cations of protoplasm. The animal feeds, grows, multiplies, 
dies, and is resolved into simpler compounds, which are 
chiefly carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. Ordinary 
animals cannot make protoplasm, but must be supplied with 
it ; ordinary plants can make it from carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia. The matter contained in living bodies is con- 
tinually undergoing a circulation from the non-living world, 
through the living world, back to the non-living world. The 
animal is dependent upon the plant, and so, in the long run, 
is the whole maintenance of the living world. The plant is 
of two kinds, one of which is competent to make protoplasm 
matter out of inorganic substances without the help of air, 
and in entire darkness, requiring only a certain temperature 
and certain materials for sustenance and growth—a fact 
which is of the greatest importance in respect of those lower 
forms of organic life which exist in the depths of the ocean. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S HIGHTH LECTURE. 


Professor Huxley delivered his eighth lecture on Saturday 
morning, following up the proposition with which he con- 
cluded his previous lecture—namely, ‘‘that the matter con- 
tained in living bodies is constantly undergoing a circulation 
from the not-living world, through the living, back to the 
not-living world.” The ultimate conditions of the circulation 
of the watery and solid matters of the earth, whether living 
or not living, are heat and light. One of the sources from 
which that heat is derived is the interior of the earth, but the 
heat derived from that source is comparatively insignificant. 
If there were no other sources of heat but the earth’s interior, 
all life would very shortly disappear, all water would speedily 
be frozen, and the general temperature of the globe would 
sink to a degree below that of the coldest regions of the Arctic 
circle. The consequence, in short, would be almost absolute 
stagnation. Notwithstanding the excessively high temperature 
of the earth’s interior, the amount of heat it is capable of giving 
out through the solid crust is so very slight and insignificant 
that it would in no degree compensate for the rapid cooling 
which must ensue from the absence of external heat. The 
source of that external heat—the great source both of heat 
and of light—is of course the sun ; and the supply of warmth 
from that source is so constant and so regulated by circum- 
stances that, taking one year with another, or comparing 
century with century, the temperature of the earth remains 
exactly the same. That being so, one is led to inquire what 
the sun is, and by virtue of what power it is able to produce 
such an effect. 

The first fact that strikes oneis that the sun is a globe, and 
the proof that it is so is of a very simple character. Its outline is 
circular, and, such being the case, there are only two alterna- 
tives—either the sun is a flat disc of circular outline, with 
one face towards us, and the other averted, or it is a sphere. 
The latter hypothesis is strengthened when one looks aiten- 
tively at the surface of the sun, and takes note of some of the 
phenomena which it presents. There are generally perceived 
on its surface, especially towards the middle, certain opaque 
spots, well known ‘‘as the spots of the sun ;” and, consider- 
ing the distance of the sun from the earth—more than ninety 
millions of miles—one may conceive of what enormous size 
some of these spots must be to be seen, as some of them are, 
even by the naked eye. If these spots are observed day by 
day it will be found that they do not remain always in the 
same position, but shift across the face of the sun. It often 
happens that a given spot may be watched in its progress 
from the one side to the other, and, after being for a time in- 
visible, may be observed reappearing at the side where it was 
first seen—a fact which can only result from rotation. In 
short, the surface of the sun has turned round, and a body 
which turns round, and continues to present a circular 
outline, must needs be a sphere. In virtue of these 
considerations, therefore, it has been determined that 
the sun is a sphere—a globe of enormous size with 
a diameter more than a hundred times that of the 
earth, which in round numbers is about 8,000 miles. This 
theatre, the lecturer observed, by way of illustration, is 
about 60 feet high ; suppose a globe having the diameter of this 
theatre, and take the globe of this decanter, which is rather 
more than six inches, this decanter will bear to the globe of 
the theatre somewhat the same proportion as the eart | bears 
tothe sun. A globe having a diameter equal to the height of 
the theatre would contain a million such globes as that of the 
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decanter ; and, in the same way, the bulk of the sun 
is about a million times as great as that of the earth, 
although, being of a lighter substance, the sun is 
not a million times the earth’s mass. The super- 
ficial material, as the progress of science has enabled 
us to determine, consists of gaseous matters, in a 
state of white heat, and it is by and through these 
gaseous matters that the sun radiates its heat into 
space. In this respect the sun may be regarded as a 
great ball of steam suspended in the atmosphere with 
some internal source of heat, and you must picture 
to yourself this heat rushing off from the surface 
in all directions, as if trying to establish some sort 
of equilibrium. In the circulation of heat between 
warmer and colder regions, currents are established, 
resulting under certain conditions in storms; and 
there is every reason to believe that those great spots 
on the surface of the sun are in the nature of cyclones 
or violent hurricanes. 

Notwithstanding the excessive temperature of the 
sun, the amount of heat which it transmits to the 
earth is, in consequence of the smallness of the 
latter and its distance, comparatively insignificant. 
The comparative sizes of the two globes have already 
been shown. The distance between the earth and the 
8un is 11,500 times the earth’s diameter, or 111 times 
that of the sun itself. The terms axis, poles, meri- 
dians of longitude, and parallels of latitude, which we 
apply to the earth, are applied to the sun in the 
Same sense. The sun turns round on its axis once 
in twenty-five or twenty-eight days; for it is a curious 
circumstance that the middle part of the sun turns 
round at a quicker rate than the rest of it, the rota- 
tion of the outer part being slower by two or three 
days. So much for the sun. 

The earth is alsoa globe; but one cannot satisfy 
Ones self so easily about the rotundity in this case as 
in the case of the sun, as we cannot see the earth, so 
to speak, from the same point of view. But there 
are several means of testing the fact—a fact which, 

rofessor Huxley was sorry to say, some people seem 
disposed to question even at this time of day. There 
1s the well-known test of a ship at sea—the gradual 
sinking of the ship frum view as it recedes, or its 
gradual rising as it approaches, being of course ac- 
counted for, within certain limits, by the convexity 
of the water’s surface, which corresponds with the 
general contour of the earth. That the disappearance 
of the ship is not to be accounted for merely by its 
distance from the point of view, is attested by the 
fact that it cannot be seen with a telescope within the 
range which a telescope should command were the 
intervening space level, instead of being, as it is, con- 
vex, Another interesting test is by reference to the 
pole star. In northern latitudes it appears towards 
the zenith, but it sinks gradually towards the horizon 
the farther you travel southward. It would appear 
to do the same even if tho surface of the earth were 
flat, but in that case, whatever the distance, it could 
never reach the horizon, whereas the surface of the 
earth being convex, the star at a given distance not 
merely reaches the horizon, but disappears altogether. 
The earth, then, is a globe, of rather less than 8,000 
miles in diameter, and, as in the case of the sun, its 
surface consists of gaseous matters, by and through 
which it radiates its heat into space. 

The earth turns round on its axis once in twenty- 
four hours. Proofs of the rotation of the earth on its 
axis are found in the diminution of gravitation at the 
eyuator and in the oscillation of a pendulum. The 
surface of the earth which faces the sun at any 


time gains more heat than it loses, and is illuminated. The 


Opposite surface simply loses its heat and is dark. 


san and the sun had no motion relatively to one another, 
and if the earth was all solid and did not rotate upon its axis, 


the hemisphere 
which happened to 
be turned towards 
the sun would be 
1 itensely hot in the 
middle and cooler 
towards the cir- 
Camference, while 
he opposite hemi- 
Sphere would be 
intensely cold, as 
the only heat it 
Could receive would 
be the insignifi- 
cantly small quan- 
tity derived 
through the earth’s 
crust. If there 
Were no atmosphere 
the contrast of cli- 
Mate would be less 
intense; cold winds 
Would blow from 
all points of the 
Compass towards 
the middle of the 
hot hemisphere. 
Lhe effect of the 
earth’s rotation on 
its axis, were there 
no atmosphere, 
Would depend upon 

€ direction of the 
axis. If the axis 
Coincided with a 
prolonged radius of 
the sun, the only 
Change would be in 
the direction of the 
Winds, If the axis 
was perpendicular 
to a prolonged ra- 
lus of the sun, all 
Points of the sur- 
ace at equal dis- 
tances from the 
Poles would be 
equally warmed 
and equally illu- 
minated, The poles 
Would be coldest, 
and the winds 
Would be directed 
obliquely from the 
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is the last-mentioned position, but no part of the 
earth's surface is permanently dark and cold ; and 
this latter fact is due to the atmosphere, which forms 
so important a medium for the diffusion and equalisa- 
tion of both light and heat. 


PROFESSOR GUTHRIE'S SIXTH LECTURE. 


Professor Guthrie delivered the sixth of his ad- 
vanced course on the Friday morning, and having 
pointed out in his previous lecture, as reported in our 

ages, that heat is absorbed whenever a solid becomes 
jigaid or a liquid becomes vapour, and that heat is 
liberated whenever a liquid becomes solid, or a va- 
pour becomes liquid, he now proceeded to show that 
heat is absorbed by a gas or vapour when that gas 
or vapour expands, and illustrated the subject by 
some interesting experiments. A gas expands by 
heat, and if a gas can be got to expand without the 
application of heat, it is an inevitable consequence 
that the gas absorbs heat. The expansion of a gas 
without the application of heat is readily effected and 
shown by means of an air-pump and thermo pile. Air 
grows colder as it expands, showing that it requires 
and absorbs heat in the act of expanding. Take a 
quantity of air, and, without applying heat to it, in- 
crease its volume by employing the air-pump to with- 
draw the pressure from all sides ; the expanded air 
is cooled, or, in other words, heat has been absorbed, 
proving, as already said, that to expand air heat is 
required. A body, therefore, is cooled when the air 
around it is exhausted by the air-pump. Compressed 
air escaping and expanding cools bodies in contact 
with it by taking from them and absorbing the heat 
required for its expansion. Compressed steam (above 
100° Centigrade), in escaping, likewise requires and 
absorbs heat for its expansion. When the steam 
heated by pressure to a temperature above that of 
boiling water, escapes, it expands suddenly, and the 
temperature of the steam is then less than that of 
boiling water. Measured by the thermometer it would 
be between 60 and 70°. 

All liquids (the lecturer went on to show) strive to 
become vapours. The force of this tendency is called 
the tension of the vapour by the liquid. This ten- 
dency is checked by the pressure of the air, If the 
pressure of the air be removed evaporation takes 
place more quickly. A familiar illustration of this 
fact occurs in daily life when in order to cool a cup 
of tea one blows upon it. By removing the pressure 
of the air heat is absorbed more rapidly by the vapour 
formed, and cold is produced. ‘The tension of the 
vapour of a liquid can be found by measuring the 
depression of the mercury of a barometer when the 
liquid is introduced into its vacuum. The tensions 
of the vapours of liquids vary according to their 
chemical nature, and according to the temperature 
to which they are exposed. If water in a bottle be 
boiled until all the air is expelled by the steam 
formed, and if the bottle be then closed and allowed 
to cool, no air can enter. A large proportion of the 
steam will condense ; the elastic force or tension of the 

remaining steam will restrain evaporation from the 
aN water. After some illustrations on the subject, Pro- 
co ih S: fessor Guthrie next proceeded to show that when a 
qt ) RECN = liquid is heated to a certain temperature the tension 
of its vapour overcomes the pressure of the air and 
the cohesion of its own particles. If the heat be 
abundantly supplied so as to furnish sufficient ‘‘ heat 
of vaporisation” (‘latent heat” for the vapour), the 
liquid boils. The temperatures at which different 
liquids boil depend upon the nature of the liquids 
equator. In any intermediate position the parts of the surface and the pressure to which they are subjected. Water in 
at equal distances from the poles would be unequally warmed | vacuo boils at a lower temperature than when pressed by the 
and illuminated, and one pole would be in everlasting dark- | air (15 1b. on the square inch). Liquids may be surrounded 
ness and cold. As a matter of fact the axis of the earth | with exceedingly hot water without boiling. They defend 
themselves from 
the heat by throw- 
ing off vapour, 
which by virtue of 
its grest thermal 
resistance protects 
them from the sur- 
rounding heat. 
Liquids thus eva- 
porating often as- 
sume a spheroidal 
shape—an interest- 
ing illustration of 
which the lecturer 
afforded by means 
of the electric light 
and canvas. They 
assume that shape 
because they are 
released from con- 
tact with, and the 
effect of, the adhe- 
sion of solid mat- 
ter ; and the factis 
known to be of 
importance in con- 
nection with steam 
boilers. Professor 
Guthrie illustrated 
his observations 
throughout by ex- 
periments, 


STATUE OF VERITAS.—(By Amonti).—See page 3874. 


PROFESSOR 

GUTHRIE’S 
SEVENTH 

LECTURE. 
The seventh of 
his course was de- 
livered by Prof. 
Guthrie last Tues- 
day morning, when 
taking radiant heat 
as his subject, he 
proceeded to con- 
sider the effect of 
such heat upon dif- 
ferent substances 
andsurfaces. When 


Pye, heat falls upon a 

seu certain substance, 
and the surface is 
exceedingly 
smooth, it strikes 


Poles towards the INTERIOR OF SERVIAN PEASANT’S COTTAGE, BELGRADE.—(//roi a Russian Panting.)—See page 874. upon that surface 
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and is thrown off again without entering it at all so 
as to alter the temperature of the body in the least. 
That is a case of reflection of heat. Again, the heat 
may, under different circumstances, enter into the 
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body, or become absorbed by it. It is not lost, but 
remains in the body, by the heat of which it manifests 
itself. Lastly, the substance may be of such a nature 
that the radiant heat which enters it is neither reflected 
nor absorbed, but passes throughit. In that case the 
heat is said to be transmitted. But no body is perfect 


either as aradiator, an absorber, or a transmitter. Of 
a given quantity of heat falling upon a certain sub- 
stance, a certain proportion, say one third, will be 
reflected, a similar quantity will be absorbed, and 
the remaining third will be transmitted. In all 
cases in which a substance is subjected to heat, a por- 
tion of the heat is absorbed, reflected, or transmitted. 
Heat which radiates travels in straight lines, a fact 
proved by a number of familiar experiences or occur- 
rences in every-day life. If you want to screen your 
face from the fire, you put your hands up directly be- 
tween your face and the fire, because the heat from the fire 
radiates in a straight line. If it were otherwise, placing the 
hands in that position would not protect the face. So in 
astronomical matters ; when the moon comes directly between 
the sun and the earth the sun undergoes a total eclipse, show- 
ing that the rays of heat from the sun travel towards us 
through space in straight lines. If it were otherwise 
the light would escape round the sides of the moon 
and reach the earth, which is not the case. A ‘‘ray” 
of heat or light is rather an abstract term ; it merely implies 
a cerinin quantity of heat or light, which travels in one of 
these straight lines—continually travelling in one direction 
from the radiant body, and forming, when multiplied, a 
bundle of rays. 

Metals have the power of reflection in an eminent degree, 

Some are better reflectors than others ; and the power of re- 
flection seems to depend more upon the smoothness of the 
surface than upon the nature of the substarce itself. There 
are certain substances with smooth surfaces which have not 
the power of radiating heat. Of a given quantity of heat 
falling upon a body, the greater the amount reflected, the 
less, of course, will be that which will be either absorbed or 
transmitted. A surface which readily allows heat to enter 
also readily allows it to escape. Hence, good absorbers are 
also good radiators cf heat. The amount of heat which passes 
into or out of a body in a given time depends upon the extent 
of the body’s surface. Within the same boundaries a rough 
surface is larger than a smooth one. Hence, within the same 
boundaries; a body with a rough surface absorbs and radiates 
more heat than when its surface is smooth. The colour has 
little effect upon the amount of heat radiated or absorbed. 
£11 blackened surface will more readily absorb and give 
01 heat than a bright or polished surface. Water will sooner 
neat and sooner cool in a blackened pan than in a clean one, 
showing, as already said, that a good absorber is a good 
radiator. 

Professor Guthrie made some interesting and beautiful ex- 
periments on this subject. One was with iodine of mercury, 
which, when heated, passes from a red to a bright yellow 
colour. The experiment consists in taking a sheet of paper, 
placing some iodine of mercury on the back, laying pieces of 
gold leaf on the face, and passing a hot iron at some distance 
over the latter. The heat fa ling on the gold leaf is reflected, 
while that which falls on the exposed parts of the paner passes 
through, the result being that when the sheet is turned it is 
found that those portions of the iodine of mercury opposite 
the pieces of gold leaf remain red, while those opposite the 
unprotected spaces are turned yellow. The lecturer then pro- 
ceeded to show by experiment that when a ray of heat falls 
upon a surface which reflects it, the angle of incidence—that 
is, the angle between the ray and the surface-—is exactly 
equal to the angle between the reflected ray and the 
surface. By means of a concave parabolic mirror and a 
candle an experiment was performed by which the heat 
concentrated in a focus at some distance from the source of 
heat was exploded ; and similar experiments were performed 
with two such mirrors, to illustrate what is called the theory 
of exchanges, by which the radiation of cold—if the term may 
be used—-was made to produce, by concentration of the rays 
in a focus, effects the extreme opposite of those produced by 
the concentration of the rays of heat proper. Some interest- 
ing experiments were also made to illustrate the formation of 
dew and hoar frost, which are, of course, the result of the 
cooling of the earth’s surface by radiation. In next lecture it 
will be shown, among other things, that heat and light are 
both given off from red-hot bodies, and that it is possible to 
separate the two forces, light and heat, and to get on the one 
hand dark or obscure heat, and on the other cold light. 
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Cheatres and Amusements, 
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Roya TrattaAN Oppra, COovENT-GARDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Les Huguenots. Hight. 

Drury-LaNne.—Phobus’s Fix—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy Robsart— 
A Domestic Hercules. Seven. 

HayMARKET.—The Wolf and the Lamb—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Palace 
of Truth—Uncle’s Will—Blue Devils. Seven. 

Princess’s.—Peep-o’-day—(At a Quarter to Nine) The Pretty Girls of 
Stilberg—He’s a Lunatic. Seven. 

ADELPUI.—T he Green Bushes—The Milliner’s Holiday. Seven. 

Garery.—Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Hight) Fra Diavolo—Trom- 
baleazar. Seven. 

New Queey’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. Saturday and Monday (at a 
Quarier-past Hight) Richelieu. Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Seven. 

OtyMPic.—Po}pletcn’s Predicaments—(At a Quarter to Eight) Nell—Paul 
and Virginia. Seven. 

Sr. Jamrs’s.—'To Oblige Benson—(At a Quarter to Eight) Fernande— 
Christmas Eve. Seven. 

STRAND.—On and Off—Living at Ease—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

PRINCE OF W1ts’s.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) Ours. Half-past Seven. 

weg Cs: and Residence—The Three Roses—(At Eight) The 

- ee vie Shrew—Marco Spada. Seven. 

oLBORN.—The Married Bact —(At ¢ H = 
Le The Odds. Seven, achelor—(At a Quarter to Eight) Jezebel 

New RoyaLty.—Wealth—(At Half-past Nine) Whittington Junior and 
his Bensnae Cat—The Rendezvous, Hen past Beven, 

VaupevitLr.—Chiselling—Two Roses—Elizabeth. Seven. 

OPERA Comique.—French Plays. Eight. 

New National SranpaRp.—The Vicar of Wakefield—Estella—A Chapter 
of Accidents. Seven. 

Roya AMPHITHEATRE AND Cincus.—Equestrian Performances, Gymnas- 


tie txercises, Performing Elephant, &e. Seven. Moruing Per- 
formances every W ednesday and Saturday, 
CrystaLt Pavace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments, Open at Ten. 


Sr. Jaues’s Harz, Piccap!Ly.—Christy Minstrels. Every Eyeni 
Eight. Weduesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. u ahi 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellanvous Entertamment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapam ‘Ussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition, Eleven till Ten, 
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1]. Sunpay.—TVhird Sunday in Advent. 
12. Monday.—Orion S. at midnight. 
13. Tuesday.—Daybreak 5.53 A.M. 
14, Wednesday.—Sun sets 3.50 p.m. 
15. Thursday.—Last quarter moon, 9.10 P.M. 
16. Friday.—Cam. Mich. Term ends. 
17. Saturday.—Oxford Mich. Term ends. 
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THe Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 

Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 

Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 

culty, copies will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 34d. ; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) .....0-ccesesecedses L5G. Ud 
Half a Year 5) Eee Seo he. 
Quarter of a Year + : 8s. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, H.C. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Ilus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


*.* Our Christmas Number, which is in active preparation, will embrace 
@ variety of charming Tales by popular writers, Original Poetry, New 
Music, Christmas Cookery, new indoor Games, seasonable Novelties, evening, 
dinner, and fancy Toilettes, and papers on other matters of peculiar interest, 
the whole being profusely illustrated. 


MarcuiTa.—Steam your crushed black velvet by holding over 
a pot of boiling water. Let two persons stretch the velvetabove 
the water, while a third passes a smoothing-iron along the 
wrong side. The pile will be raised and the creases 
smoothed out. Cashmere should be lined only with soft 
materials, 

A. W, E.—Black cashmere would look far better than merino 
for your polonaise to be worn with every dress. Bands of 
corded silk will trim it more stylishly even than velvet. 
Few new velveteen suits will be made this winter; but 
those of last season will of course be worn. Velveteen 
paletots will also be used by those who cannot afford silk 
velvet. Close-fitting patterns are best for velveteen, The 
trimming is a double cord of gros grain at the edge. 

‘“W.”—The breasts naturally become reduced in size, by 
babies, and nursing ; there is no way to restore them, but 
by perfecting the general health, and free bathing with cold 
water. Nothing will restore colour to calico faded with 
perspiration. 

New Praper.—Linen collars, edged with embroidery, are the 
most servicable now made, for morning, house, and street 
wear. Your black under-skirt might be made of black 
cloth, velveteen, or the new black wool satin, which we 
admire greatly. Long over-skirts will be worn looped 
slightly. —_——— 
Our ExcHance.—We have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Dodo” 

and ‘‘ Ben.” 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1870. 


ak MAN’S a man for a’ that” may be all very well 
in theory, and no doubt sounds very heroic and 
proper in lyric poetry, but in practical life there are 
many drawhacks to its general application, and un- 
happily some of them trench very closely upon the 
ridiculous, especially when it is left for the over pune- 
tilious to decide between ‘ worth” and ‘ prunella.” 
“ The question of precedence,” meaning who shall have 
the proud privilege of walking first out of the drawing 
into the dining-room when dinner is announced is one 
that we fear presses rather heavily on the troubled 
minds of many worthy people, when they attempt, by 
the aid of the neighbouring pastrycook and green- 
grocer, to “do the grand,” as it is forcibly, if not 
elegantly, expressed in the vulgar tongue. Occa- 
sionally ladies in the “sere and yellow leaf” are 
particularly sensitive on the point, and the slightest 
and most innocent mistake made as{to their 
right to march in the van of an army of hungry 
guests is quite suflicient, as a daily contempo- 
rary expresses it, “not only to take away all their 
appetite for their dinner, but also to obliterate every 
vestige of Christianity in their bosoms.” Yet even 
they would probably shrug their shoulders with con- 
tempt at the behaviour of the Maharajah of Jodpore, 
of whom a melancholy story is told by the Bombay 
Gazette. It seems that on the occasion of Lord Mayo’s 
recent visit to Rajpootana the Maharajah thought fit 


to show his temper at Ajmere by staying away 
froin the Durbar because he was not allowed pre- 
cedence over the Muaharana of Odeypore. In 
vain Captain Impey used “argument” with 
him ; in vain the councillors of the chief and his 
son knelt before him on bended knees, piling tur- 
bans at his feet ; the Maharajah remained obsti- 
nate, and would not listen to reason, and at last, 
like a spoiled child, gave way “to a passionate 
fit of tears.” In this country there is no 
excuse for doubts in the minds of those who 
stake their peace on the nice observance of such 
formularies as to who ought to be first in 
the dining-room, for there are many Acts of 
Parliament and public documents on the subject of 
precedence, such as the 31st of Henry VIII., cap. 16 ; 
the decrees of James I. issued in 1612 and 1616; the 
[st of William and Mary, cap. 21; the 10th of Anne, 
cap. 8; the 5th of Anne, cap. 8; the 39th of Geo. 
III., cap. 67; besides Royal ordinances, decrees, 
warrants, letters patent, &¢., which everybody who 
asks anybody to dinner ought to have at his fingers 
ends, otherwise he might make the fearful mistake of 
allowing the wife of a younger son of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath to leave the drawing-room before 
the wife of a younger son of a Knight Grand Cross of 
St. Michael and St. George, or, still worse, eject from 
the house a tradesman being a burgess before a trades- 
man being a citizen ; whereas if the two come together 
bothering for payment of a bill, the latter has the 
right to be kicked out first ! 


The elections for the London School Board have 
ended, as we expressed confidence that they would, in 
a signal triumph for two of the lady candidates—Miss 
Elizabeth Garrett, M.D., and Miss Emily Davies, 
Marylebone and Greenwich placing these ladies at the 
head of the poll by great majorities. Miss Garrett 
polled more votes by nearly two thousand than the 
four successful candidates who came immediately after 
her, thus beating even Professor Huxley; and Miss 
Davies distanced her nearest competitor by a majority 
which ought to satisfy her sex that the days of 
chivalry are not past and gone. Chelsea, on the other 
hand, with four seats to bestow, has given its pre- 
ference wholly to the male candidates. The defeat of 
Mrs. Grey may not, however, be so much regretted by 
her friends, seeing that Canon Cromwell and Lord 
Lawrence are amongst the four candidates who have 
been elected. 


The illustrious Indian reformer Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen arrived in Bombay from Europe on 
Saturday, October 15, and proceeded to Calcutta on 
the 17th, but, notwithstanding the shortness of his 
stay at Bombay, he delivered an interesting lecture to 
the members of the Prarthana Somaj and a general 
audience in the hall of the Framjee Cowasjee Institute 
on the Sunday. Only scant notice of the intention of 
the Baboo to lecture could be given, but the hall was 
crowded to overflowing. ‘The lecture was addressed to 
the members of the Prarthana Somaj, and was prin- 
cipally devoted to an account of the Baboo’s general 
impressions of England and the English ; and on the 
whole they tell well for England, and especially femi- 
nine England. He was glad, he said, that on the 
whole the results of his mission were cheering in the 
extreme, and he had brought his countrymen glad 
tidings from the West. The gracious Sovereign who 
sits on the throne of Great Britain, and who had been 
since 1858 the Empress of his vast country, assured him, 
in an interview he had with Her Majesty, that she felt a 
deep interest in the people of India, especially in her 
daughters, and that she would always strive to 
ameliorate their condition. Then he passed on to the 
subject of English homes, which he said he greatly 
admired. “I do not think,” he stated, “ there is in 
any other part of the world such a thing as a sweet 
English home. Its sweetness, its purity, must com- 
mand our respect; the well-regulated English family 
deserves your imitation and study. You see there not 
merely worldly happiness, temporal matters well 
managed, daily household duties accomplished with 
fidelity and honourable integrity, but you see there 
the spirit of moral righteousness and purity infused 
into the daily life, even into the petty details of daily 
transactions. This domestic life in England—essentially 
British domestic life in England—is not only sweet, 
but pure ; there is not only joy and happiness on the 
one hand, but there is also a stern and severe moral. 
discipline exercised by the elder members of the family, 
by parents over children.” As to social customs, the 
Baboo seemed to have been shocked at the fashions in 
dress, and hoped that crinoline, for example, would 
never be introduced amongst Indian women. 

On Monday night a meeting of the Victoria Dis 
cussion Society was held at the Cavendish Rooms, 
Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, for the purpose of 
hearing a paper read by Mr. Herbert Mozley on the 
Married Women’s Property Act of last session, The 
audience was mainly composed of ladies. Sir Erskine 
Perry occupied the chair. Mr. Mozley, after going 
through and explaining the provisions of the Married 
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Women’s Property Act, came to the question—Should 
the promoters of the movement in favour of the rights 
of married women acquiesce in the Act, or should they 
agitate fora better and more comprehensive enact- 
ment? He bad no hesitation in saying that they 
ought to accept the latter course. He advised that 
there should be a most uncompromising opposition to 
any future amendment Act which did not offer a sub 

stantial settlement of the question. He considered an 
amendment Act, to be satisfactory, must repeal the Act 
of 1870, and substitute the measure of 1868, including, 
perhaps, the provisions of sections 12 and 13 of the 
amended Bill of 1869, which were identical with sec- 
tions 18 and 14 of the Act of 1870, as to 
the liability of a married woman out of her sepa- 
rate property to maintain her husband and children 
to the extent of preventing them from becoming 
chargeable to the parish. He could see no injustice 
in these provisions, and no amending Act should pass 
without them. But should it be attempted to engraft 
any explanations or amendments upon particular pro- 
visions of the Act, while leaving the rest of the ques- 
tion untouched, he advised the society to declare war 
to the knife against any such attempts. Miss Faith- 
full next spoke, saying she was glad to notice that the 
question of the rights of women was beginning to be 
more freely allowed than it had been, and until they 
had secured a more just and comprehensive measure 
than the one passed last session they should accept the 
Act of 1870 in the light of half a loaf being better 
than no bread. She thought with Mr. Jobn Stuart Mill 
that equality before the law was the best mode of dealing 
with the relations between the sexes with justice, and 
realising true happiness in domestic circles. Then Mrs. 
Pool spoke. She could not understand why women should 
not be allowed to hold property in the same manner 
asmen. he did not think that there was any more 
danger of women misapplying money than men. In- 
deed, she kelieved that women were better able to 
take care of and manage money than men. No doubt 
there were many weak-minded and foolish women, but 
she believed there were a greater number of the same 
class of persons among the male sex. Nothing less 
than Mr. Russell Gurney’s Bill, as brought into the 
House of Commons, would satisfy her. Mr. Curley 
stated that in the United States the tendency of the 
law had been to give greater and greater rights to 
women, and that it had been found to work well. 
After some observations from other speakers, the 
Chairman, in winding up the discussion, considered 
property had been too much mixed up with the ques- 
tion. The great object should be to establish the 
mutual happiness of married couples. He was opposed 
to anything that would have the effect of creating 
divided interests in family circles, and he was there- 
fore not able to give his full concurrence to the prin- 
ciples of either Mr. Russell Gurney’s Bill or the Bill 
which passed last session. He thought that a Bill 
might be framed which would avoid such regrettable 
consequences. No resolution on the subject was 
submitted to the meeting, however, and votes of 
thanks to the author of the paper and the Chairman 
concluded the proceedings. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
(Continued. ) 

Stories of the Olden Times, arranged by M. Jonzs (Cas- 
sell), are somewhat of a novelty in modern juvenile 
literature, but the experiment is worth repeating. De 
Joinville’s ‘St. Louis,” and ‘‘Frcissart’s Chronicles,” 
have been judiciously condensed and re-arranged, all the 
characteristics of the authors, including their quaint style, 
being however preserved. 


Hester’s Fortune, by the Hon. Isapet PLUNKET, and 
The Rock Light, by ELEaNoRa Louisa Hervey (Warne 
and Co.), are both excellent juvenile books. The former 
contrasts, in the course of a story of much pathos, pride 
and humility ; and the latter, which has been suggested 
to the accomplished authoress by the singular accounts 
handed down of the two earlier lighthouses built on the 
well-known Eddystone Rock, seeks to portray the growth 
of a fresh, pure mind, under entirely novel conditions. 
Both tales are illustrated, 

We have also received from Messrs. Warne, Our 
Kings and Queens,” ‘The Doll and her Dresses,” ‘* The 
Horse,” and the ‘‘ Book of Trades,” attractive and useful 
additions to their novel Picture Puzzle Toy Books, noticed 
by us on their first appearance ; and a sixpenny edition, 
with coloured illustrations, of ‘‘ Bunyan’s Holy ar,” , 


God’s Trial by Fire, by Wattzr RowTon (Houlston 
and Sons), comprises a series of thirteen chapters by a 
layman in favour of the doctrine of universal redemption. 
The author’s abilities are not equal to the benevolence of 
his intentions. 


All’s Well that Ends Well, by M. M. 8. (Freeman), 
is a tale for young children, of the simplest construction 
and but slight interest ; while Milly’s Errand, by Emma 
Leguiz (Marlborough), is pleasant and childlike, and will 


find many readers. 


Old Merry’s Annual for 1871 (Hodder and Stoughton) is 
as thoroughly attractive as any of its predecessors, and 
that is saying not a little. It comprises the monthly parts 
of Merry and Wise forjthe past year —a fact that 
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should, we think, have been clearly stated on the title- 
page—but this aside, we have nothing but praise alike for 
the worthy editor’s good sense and cheeriness and the 
publisher’s liberality in the way of exterior embellishment. 


The Mother's Friend (Hodder and Stoughton), Vol, 2, is 
a religious miscellany suitable for the homes of the poor. 


Marmaduke Merry, the Midshipman, by WILLIAM i: 
G. Kinaston (Bemrose and Sons), is a spirited tale for 
boys, of naval adventures in bygone times. Its illustrations 
and binding are-all that could be desired, rendering the 
volume very suitable for a Christmas or New Year’s gift. 


The Handbook of Greek Lace Making (Barrett, 138, Mark- 
lane), noticed some time ago in our columns, reaches us 
in a second and improved edition and is accordingly 
still more worthy the attention of ladies. 


Madeleine’s Trial, and Other Stores (Hodder and 
Stoughton), have been pleasantly rendered from the French 
of Mdme. Pressensé by Annie Harwood, the translator 
of Dr. Pressensé’s works. The stories themselves 
are worth introducing to English readers. The 
dialogue is as sprightly as it is natural, the incidents are 
well chosen and skilfully marshalled, and altogether the 
ete is superior to the general run of children’s story 

ooks. 


Whatever stagnation there may be in other directions, 
the publishers will not allow us to forget that Christmas 
is near. Already the Annuals are beginning to appear, 
not, itis true, heralded by the puzzling catch-word ad- 
vertisements that the experience of the last few years 
has made us familiar with, but in other respects retaining 
all their old characteristics and holiday aroma. The 
Belgravia Annual fully sustains its reputation for 
variety, and if this be, as an honoured authority tells us, 
‘‘ charming,” the abundant success of the venture should 
be assured. It has, however, more substantial recom- 
mendations—the contents are not.only varied, but tho- 
roughly entertaining, from the strong-flavoured ghost 
story of the opening page, by Miss Braddon—fancy a 
genuine ghost story with an old-fashioned ghostly illus- 
tration, after all that Professor Pepper has done !—to the 
poetical charade that forms the last stone to the literary 
edifice, Then we have Tom Hood’s Comic Anal, 
strong in its illustrations, ‘‘ Our Christmas Party, and 
the Reasons Why Some People Like it,” being alone 
almost worth the price of the whole. ‘This has been 
speedily followed by Christmastide, a holiday part of the 
Leisure Hour, blending the mildly instructive with the 
pleasantly entertaining, as becomes a literary bant- 
ling of the Tract Society. These form but the first 
instalment of Christmas fare, and additions will now 
be made from week to week. The Almanacs for 1871 are 
ea beginning to appear, ‘‘ Cassell’s ” leading off excel- 
ently. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Forbes’s (A.) Drawn from Life, 8 yols., crown 8vo, 31s. 61, cloth. 
Modern Etiquette in Private and Public, 12mo, 1s., boards. 
Parkes-Belloc’s Peopies of the World, 6s., clo'h. 

Wanderings in Every Clime, illustrated, 4to, 21s., cloth. 


Music avd the Drama. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE annual distribution of the regimental and other 
prizes of the London Rifle Brigade by the Lady Mayoress, 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Under- 
Sheriffs (who attended in state), and other distinguished 
visitors, took place on Saturday. This event has generally 
some effect on the audience who attend the concert of this 
date, as its attention is distracted by various military 
bands which penetrate the concert hall from the centre 
transept. This influence was somewhat less felt on Satur- 
day than on many former occasions, owing to the great 
attraction of Mr. Sims Reeves’ singing. The Crystal 
Palace audience had been 80 recently and apparently 
severely disappointed by Mr. Reeves, that the greatest 
number of it seriously doubted if he would on this ocea- 
sion fulfil his engagement. Some there were who so far 
resented the frequent indisposition which renders Mr. 
Reeves’ appearance in public so uncertain as to give vent 
to disapprobation when he came forward to sing; this, 
however, was not persisted in, and was quickly lost amid 
the general plaudits. 

Mr. Reeves gave the scena from the Prodigal Son 
(Sullivan) ‘‘ How many hired servants,” and the series, 
or, as the programme well describes them, circle of six 
songs Liederkreis (Beethoven). Tender and exquisite in 
themselves, they could never be heard to more advantage 
than sung as they were by the great tenor, and accom- 
panied with rare feeling and appreciation by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. 

Herr Pauer played Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto 
M1, in ©, with great skill and delicacy ; but his last solo 
Rondo in E flat (Weber) was lost amid the general move- 
ment of the audience and warlike sounds from without. 
Malle. Scalchi’s fine contralto voice and artistic treatment 
of the Rondo (Cenerentola) Rossini gave great pleasure. 
Of the orchestral parts of the programme it is only need- 
ful to say that they were played by the unrivalled band 
of which Mr. Manns is conductor, in a style absolutely 
perfect. The symphony in F, M 8, op. 93 (Beethoven) 
elicited rapturous applause, and the audience demanded 
and were gratified by a repetition of the second movement. 

It ig announced that it has been found impossible to 
prepare the opera of Fidelio for representation before 
Christmas. It will doubtless form an interesting feature 
of the next series of concerts after that date. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY. & ART JOTTINGS. 

Tux cheap autumnal season of Italian Opera at Covent- 
garden will close to-day (Saturday). 

An English Opera Company, in process of formation by 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, will commence a series of performances 
in London on a large scale next autumn. 

Mrs. Howard Paul has accepted a short engagement at 
the Princess’s at Christmas to appear a3 Gil Blas in an 
operatic extravaganza of that name. Mr. Howard Paul has 
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heen compelled to suspend his entertainment for a time in 
consequence of ill-health, 

The new company, of which we spoke a few weeks ago, 
have announced a series of Italian Opera Bouffa to commence 
on January 2, at the Lyceum Theatre, 

Mr. Mapleson has made arrangements to give ; 
of Fidelio at the Royal Italian Opera, Cott eeeclen Gh the 
17th inst., in honour of the Beethoven Centennial Weshivals 

The Musical Standard hears of a blind negress in Ten- 


| nessee who does not know a single note, and cannot spell the 


simplest word, yet can play the most difficult piece of music 
after once hearing it. 


The will of Michael William Balfe, late of Rawney Abbey. 
Ware, formerly of Audley-street, has been proved mnder 
6,0002. ; he appoints his wife ‘‘ Lina” sole executrix, and 
leaves her all his property. 

In addition to Mr. Labouchere, of the Daily News, Mr. E. 
8. Dallas and the Hon. Frank Lawley, both well-known men 
and representing respectively the Times and the Daily Tele- 
graph, are shut up in the beleaguered city—Paris. 

Madame Moscheles has announced a prize of considerable 
value, to be competed for at the Conservatory of Leipsig, in 
memory of her husband the late Professor, who took such a 
lively and life-giving interest in that excellent music-school. 


The Prince Poniatowski contemplates giving a performance 
of one of his sacred works very shortly, and with the aid of 
Mdme. Patti and other vocal celebrities. During the London 
season the Prince will give a selection from his lyrical pro- 
ductions, with orchestra and chorus. 

Kenilworth is a subject of which neither authors nor public 
seem to tire. A new work in illustratién of the place and its 
history is now in preparation by the Rev. R. H. Knowles. In 
this volume will be included an account of the discoveries 
made during the excavations undertaken by the late Earl of 
Clarendon. 

Mrs. John Drew is about to bring out_a dramatised version 
of Dickens’s fragmentary story of ‘*Edwin Drooid,” at the 
Arch-street Theatre, Philadelphia. The ‘‘Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” has been dramatised by Messrs. Pope and Austin, of 
the New York Opera House, and will shortly be put upon the 
stage. 

Hanene others a project is before us for the addition of an 
aisle to the church of Swallowfield, in Berkshire, in memory 
of Mary Russell Mitford, the last few years of whose life, after 
her leaving Three Mile Cress, which she has made a place of 
pilgramage, were spent in that pleasant village. Contributions, 
we are apprised, have been sent from America, where she and 
her writings were wuch beloved. 

The wife of Mr. H. F. Lloyd, comedian, of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Theatres, died a few days ago, after a lingering 
‘JIness of three months’ duration. She had resided for some 
years with her son, Mr. Arthur Lloyd, the comic singer, who 
had lately been compelled to give up his tour on account of 
his mother’s severe illness. The cause of death was bron- 
chitis anc. consumption. 

Mame. Parepa was a few days ago surprised and naturally 
gratified by the receipt of the following note, subscribed by a 
firm of shipbrokers in New York: ‘‘ Dear Madam,—We have 
been called upon to give a name to a vessel, and not having 
time to obtain your consent, have taken the liberty of calling 
her the ‘ Parepa,’ trusting that the name so honoured and 
beloved in America may be to the ‘Parepa’ a token of the 
success which it represents.” 
© The last traces of the Colosseum are about to disappear. 
Erected in 1824, it received much patronage from the last 
generation, aud enjoyed a reputation for the gigantic pictures 
or panoramas exhibited there ; but, after many vicissitudes, 
it ultimately succumed to the more popular and central euter- 
tainments of modern times, and now its site is to be disposed 
of. It occupies about 81,000 square feet, possessing a front- 
age of about 300 feet to the Regent’s-park and Albany-street. 


The Concerts of Ancient Music, which were so successfully 
revived some months ago, will enter upon their second season 
early in the coming year, with the same royal patron and 
patronesses, and the same noble directors. Mr. Barnby and 
M. E. J. Hopkins still remain as conductor and organist, 
Lord Wm. Lennox as hon. secretary, and Mr. Ward as se- 
cretary. The four concerts promise to be, as before, of the 
choicest kind, orchestra and choir being alike formed of the 
best instrumentalists and singers in London. 

On the first anniversary of the death of Giulia Grisi, who 
died at Berlin on the 25th of November, 1869, Signor Mario 
had formed an ardent wish to visit the cemetery of Pére-la- 
Chaise, where Grisi lies buried, to plece upon her tomb an 
immortelle. He applied to the French authorities for per- 
mission to do this, but was assured of the great difficulty and 
danger he would incur by such a visit, and of the impossi- 
bility of being able to return at a given date. Upon being 
convinced of this, Mario reluctantly abandoned his intention, 
and is at present at Brighton with his three daughters. 

«¢Butchered to make a British holiday” is a saying which 
is specially applicable to trapeze performances. The prospect 
of seeing a fellow creature killed is now one of the recognised 
attractions of English music-halls, and the morbid taste of 
the audience has of late been gratified by a plentiful crop of 
serious or fatal accidents. Last week two ‘‘ mishaps” of this 
kind occurred in Liverpool. In one case a woman narrowly 
escaped being killed or maimed ; and in the other a poor 
fellow, while taking what is sensationally termed ‘‘a leap for 
life,” fell from a great height and was severely hurt, 

A new comedy in four acts, entitled Ecarté, has been pro- 
duced at the Globe Theatre. The usual summons for the 
author to present himself before the curtain at the conclusion 
of the representation met with no response ; but the audience 
appeared to be unanimous 1n attributing the new work to the 
pen of Lord Newry. No statement in the playbill, or an- 
nouncement from the stage, however, warranted this assump- 
tion. And it may be noted that the call for the playwright was 
more satirical than really complimentary, for Ecarté had failed to 
please—had, indeed, met with a very unfavourable reception. 
The play is clearly the work of a very unskilled dramatist, 
who has brought no freshness of invention to his task, and 
has been unable to make any adroit use of familiar materials. 
A new play, constructed by Mr. Dion Boucicault upon the 
basis of a French novel by M. Masson, and bearing the awful 
title of Jezebel, or the Dead Reckoning, was produced at the 
Holborn Theatre on Monday. ‘‘ The mysterious theft,” 
‘the detection,” ‘“‘husband and wife,” “the deadly susp1- 
cion,” ‘the tale of imposture,” ‘‘the alarm,” ‘‘the duel,” 
‘a terrible confession and a dead secret,” Earceicor cog 
fears cold water,” ‘a mare’s nest,” “ the two wives,” “the 
vengeance ’—these are but a few of the spasmodic utterances 
in which the playbill abounds, but they will ppiceiie show 
of what sensational materials the drama is composed, Re- 
surgam” would be no bad motto for the story, So common an 
occurrence is it that people supposed oh be dead and buried 
turn up again as lively as crickets, to the utter amazement of 


friends and foes. 
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Che aletuest Fashions. 


FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 

HERE are few novelties to record in furs this season. 
The boa is the prominent article in new and stylish 
sets. A straight flat boa a yard and a half long, and a 
small round muff, make up the sets that will be most 
worn. Flat boas, fastened by fancy “frogs” of passe- 
menterie, are prettiest for short furs ; long round boas, 
tied at the throat, for black marten and other heavy furs. 
Collars are retained by those who require great warmth, 
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and by elderly ladies. They are very small, are 
round behind, with square fronts finished by 
tips. A new and convenient collar has the neck 
opening low in a V shape, and turned over en 
revers, to be worn on dressy occasions, or filled 
in with a plastron of fur when it is desired to 
wear it high about the throat. Dark tail 
tips of the same fur, or of another of harmonious 
-olour, are placed round the neck and fronts of 
collars for trimmings. Loops and passementerie 
buttons fasten the collar; long cords and tassels 
are out of use. Mufts are very small and round, 
are lined with heavy gros grain of the shade of 
the fur, and finished with fur tassels, or else 
very rich ones of passementerie. Flat muffs are 
only used by misses and children, and for 
skating. The newest are square, instead of 
pointed or curved, and are made of fur through- 
out. This is a fair summary of the present 
fashions in furs, but it may be well to particu- 
larise a little for the benefit of at least some of 
our readers. 

Mink has long been considered the standard 
fur, but it now finds a rival in the light sables 
that cost no more than fine mink. It is a ques- 
tion with ladies which to choose—the finest 
dark mink or light sable. There is something 
to be said for each side. We usually prefer the 
best of its kind to an inferior quality of finer 
stuff; but we confess a partiality for fine soft 
sable, even though of the lightest shade. 

Mutfts of sable are usually larger than those of 
other furs, and have but two dark stripes ronnd 
them. Jn lower grades of sable fur tips are not 
used for tassels, on account of their scarcity. A 
dark sable collar can be bought for less money 
than a boa equally dark, as the round shape of 
the boa displays the light centre of the furs. 

Mink boas are not shaped to the neck, but 
are crossed over in front, and each end is 
fInished with tail tips. 

The black marten, or Alaska sable, is along, 
beautiful, black fur, which furriers say ap- 
proaches more nearly to sable than any other 
fur, yet itis the skin of the common polecat. This 
fur has been in favour in Paris for two or three 
years. The odour of the animal is thought to 
be entirely destroyed, though we have heard of 
cases where it returned when worn in close, hot 
rooms, 

Fur seal of dark, velvet-like maroon shades is 
one of the richest and most durable of furs. It 
is made into pretty little sets, comprising a boa 
with a miniature head of the animal at the 
throat, or else with a collar edged with mink. 
This fur is especially pretty for young girls and 
misses. The new square pocket muff is much used of 
seal. Seal jackets or sacques are among the most stylish 
wraps of the season. They are shorter than those worn 188¢ 
year, are more nearly close-fitting, have a straight Byron 
Sram or,else revers, and are bordered with mink or eycN 
sable, 
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Grebe will continue to be worn, especially that with 
darker shading of grey, but is too frail a fur to be com- 
mended except for dress and evening wear. 

For people who have to study economy in their choice 
of furs we commend the low-priced Astrakhans in pre- 
ference to the brown furs dyed in imitation of mink. 

Fur Trivmines.—Fur trimmings will be greatly used 
on velvet and cloth cloaks, and for trimming suits of 
velvet, cloth, cashmere, and silk, especially those made 
in the Polonaise fashion. Lengthwise strips of fur and 
the pendent tips worn last year were ungraceful, if not 
positively ugly, and are now abandoned. The prevailing 
fashion is to form a border round the garment of a single 
straight band of fur from one to three inches wide. The 
black marten or Alaska sable has the preference as a bor- 
der even over more valuable furs. As the furis very long, 
bandsan inch wide of theskin appear two inches wide when 
sewn on. It is best to send the garment to a furrier to 
be trimmed ; but economical ladies sew on thefur themselves. 
The upper edge is first stitched on the wrong side ; it is 
then turned over, and the lower edge is hemmed on 
plainly, the stitches being concealed by the drooping fur. 
Fur bands, when well sewn on, have a rolled appearance 
as if wadded instead of lying flat. 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


The present fashions are extremely convenient in one 
respect : that nothing is wasted, or, at any rate, nothing 
need be. Old dresses can be converted into over. 
skirts and dresses for children, and children’s dresses can 
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Lig. 1.—YROMENADE TOILETTE. 


be lengthened, by the addition of plaited flounces or 
scalloped bands, until they seem quite remodelled ; while 
the loose gored waist fits almost any age, and is neatly 
held by the sash or apron, whichever it is, that completes 
the little girl’s school and home toilet. 

Gored dresses were objected to for girls for a long time, 
on account of the difficulty of making over or altering 
them ; but this obstacle seems to have disappeared before 
a practical test. We find that gored dresses can be made 
for girls to last two years, and then altered by changing 
the trimming and adding ruffles or pleated flounces, for 
two years more. 

It is never economy to try common materials for 
children. A French merino, a good Scotch poplin, or an 
all-wool cloth will outwear a half-dozen flimsy cotton 
mixtures, which afford no comfort or satisfaction even at 
their best. 

The every-day dresses for girls are of two kinds; the 
plain Gabrielle, with over skirt, fitted with bretelles to the 
shoulders ; and the skirt, with tunic, which forms an 
over-dress, with body, long sleeves, and sash. 

A pretty model for the first consists of a Gabrielle dress 
of green French merino, with a plaited flounce, laid flat® 
five inches deep round the bottom, and headed with three 
rows of black velvet. Over this is worn a straight over- 
dress of black cashmere, with a band of black velvet put 
on as a border, and simply looped in one broad fold at the 
sides. Across the shoulders a small rounded cape forms 
bretelles edged with a row of black velvet. A plaiting at 
the wrist, headed with two rows of velvet, finishes the 
coat-sleeves, and a bow of velvet at the throat the entire 
costume. 


To make it still less expensive, black alpaca braid can 
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be used instead of velvet, an old alpaca skirt used for the 
over-dress, ornamented with a strip of the green merino 
stitched on flat with black silk. This is not go new, but 
it looks very well notwithstanding. 

A very pretty costume consists of a blue merino skirt, 
light blue, trimmed with two bands of black velvet, and 
tunic of grey mohair, cut plain in front but full at the 
back, and trimmed with a single row of black velvet, and 
with black velvet bows at the sides. The body of the 
tunic has a small basque attached and little revers in 
front, trimmed round with a row of velvet. A black 
velvet ribbon, with locket or crest attached, is worn round 
thefneck. 
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Scotch costumes, for girls, are this winter 
made entirely of Scotch plaid, trimmed with 
black velvet. They consist of dress, cut. with a 
basque and over-skirt—the latter ‘straight and 
looped at the sides, but full and gathered at 
the back. A sash of plaid, trimmed with velvet, 
is made to wear with the dress. 

Dresses for children from one to three years, 
are made of checked flannel or merino, cut 
gored, half high, and of a square shape, which 
brings them over the shoulder. The sleeves 
are long. The trimming is three rows of braid 
orvelvet. Paletots of soft white cloth, bound 
with velvet, are the outdoor dress; or, for 
older children, tunics or paletots of velvet or 
velveteen. For little girls of three, or there- 
about, soft bonnets of black velvet or quilted 
white satin are in vogue, trimmed with blue 
velvet and small curled ostrich feathers. 


DESORIPTION OF FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION. 


Fig. 1.—PromMEenaDE TorLerre.—The skirt 
of black poult de soie is bordered with a flounce 
ten inches deep, sewn on in box-pleats eight 
inches apart. The flounce is headed by a quil- 
ling of black velvet, and a rosette completes each 
N pleat. Under-bodice and tight sleeves of black 
silk ; tunic and bodice of black velvet. ‘The 
bodice is cut square with flowing sleeves, the 
tunic is fastened down the front with buttons, 
pointed at the side, gathered up at the back, 
and completed by a broad sash. 


{ GOSSIP ON FRENCH FASHIONS.§ 
(From a late Paris Correspondent. ) 


TrEpPoRT, November, 1870. 

Thave at last arrived here, after having spent a 
short time at Dieppe, and find a good many stylish 
costumes, evidently worn by true Parisians, who 
like myself have been fortunate enough to escape 
the horrors of a siege. 

The most striking of the autumn dresses I have 
seen is the ‘‘mitrailleuse,” a steel blue poult 
trimmed, of course, with flutings that look like 
organ or gun tubes, above the deep flounce round 
the bottom of the under-skirt. 

The warmer dresses were llama or Algerian satin 
and wool (white) over velvet petticoats. The 
fringe round these llamas is wool, white and black 
fleece, or Thibet fringe. 

Tyrolese hats will fight this war out; ‘silver 
daggers have to keep them on through thick and 
thin—chignons. I rather admired a white felt one 
with a scarlet feather, which was pointed with 
black and tipped ditto all round. 

Crepe de Chine will also continue on the seat of war with 
marabout fringe, and rule thus over blue, cerise, and maize 
under-petticoats. 

The peony ball robe has just entered, likewise, on the field. 
It is a white muslin dress, made with a train and flounce, 
above which a thick ruche of peony pink silk, cut out in the 
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Fig. 5.—DESIGN FOR CUSHIONS, &C. 


Dec. 10, 1870.] 


petal shape and drawn together so as to form a flower heading 
to the flounce. There are three white muslin paniers behind; 
to this and between each the petal-leafed silk ends. The 
same ruche round the bodice. aes. 

The feather-ruche robe is also white muslin, with blue silk 
threaded out to form a plume, and drawn together in ruche 
for trimmings. 

I noticed that tunics are no longer so much worn separately 

above under-petticoats, but the skirts are generally very much 
flounced, puffed, or frilled, and the bodices are made with 
basques to correspond in every possible cut and shape. Itis true 
to remark that the rage of dethroned Paris tailurs appears to 
have vented itself on ladies’ basques, so much slashed 
are they. 
‘% Then some jackets have short frontsand lovg backs, others 
long fronts and 
scarcely any beaks ; 
some {have two 
fronts, one under- 
neath, like a waist- 
coat much _ pulled 
down, and a tail over 
it besides. These 
vagaries will not last 
and it would be a 
pity to invest in 
them. 

Coat-shaped __ca- 
Saques will. . They 
must, however, have 
a masculine pocket, 
With flaps, a lace 
jabot and lace rufiles 
to fall over the wrist. 


For quiet dresses 
black and maroon 
taffeta are principally 
used for _ skirts. 
These are trimmed 
either with flounces 
orruches. Over this 
principal skirt tunics 
are worn, either of 
grey or in some shade 
of colour that does 
not form a violent 
contrast. The tunic 
1s capable of great 
variety both of shape 
and trimming, and 
can give or entirely 
destroy the tone of 
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whether high or low, 
are seldom worn 
without basques 
‘Lhese are frequently 
lengthened at the 
back to form bouf- 
fants. Over the 
bodice pelerine 
shawls can be worn- 
the ends being con, 
fined by the ceinture, 
of which they appear 
to form a part. Lace 
takes the first place 
as a trimming ma- 
terial. 

Among the pret- 
tiest fichus for even- 
ing wear we notice 
the Maintenon fichu 
of black crepe de 


: BEM 
a costume. It is, mau 
therefore, to this part mt 
of the dress the CN] 
greatest attention is Hl 
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Chine, forming a a 
Square upon the 
om, and edged 


round with a fluting 
of white tarlatan ; 
the Novice fichu, of 
white crepede Chine, 
edged with black vel- 
vet and a white lace 
border; Regenct 
fichu of grey, pink, 
white or blue crepe 
de Chine, open in 
revers over the 
bosom, with a small 
bouquet at the side. 
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Figs. 2-3.—Bor- 
DERS IN BERLIN 
WooLworK.— 
These will be found 
very suitable and 
effective worked in 
the colours we have 
indicated, for bor- 
ders of stools, or 
the edges of sofa 
cushions. Brighter 
colours may of 
course be selected 
if preferred. 

Fig. 4—5.—DeE- : : ; d 
SIGNS FoR Suppers, &c.—Fig. 4 is especially suit- 
able for slippers worked in three shades of blue 
or scarlet. Fig. 5 will be found more useful for 
cushions, ottomans, &c. The outline of the diamonds is 
in white wool, the ground of each being in two shades of 
blue, and the star of four stitches in the centre of each 
being in a deep shade of red. 

Fig. 6.—Inxstanp Mat.—To be worked with beads and 
Berlin wool. The fineness of the canvas will of course 
be regulated according to the size of the article required. 
If desired of the same proportions as our engraving, then 
the canvas must match it in fabric, and the beads must 
be selected accordingly, as, if too small, the threads show, 
and if too large they cannot be got in. The scroll part of 


OWN PAPER. 


the central portion of the design has an outiine of steel, 
filled in with chalk white. The openings at each end, 
which enclose the escallops, have these formed of 
gold, filled up with transparent white, and having 
one black bead in the centre of each. The ivy 
leaves have an outline of white beads, the upper part 
the chalk, the lower transparent, filled up with a dark 
and medium shade of green Berlin wool, the veins being 
also in the beads as well as the stalks. The ivy berries 
are in two shades of crimson floss silk. The small es- 
callop at the edge has an outline of steel, filled up with 
amber, having one steel bead in the centre of each. The 
ground is in black Berlin wool. Thework, when com- 
pleted, must be stretched upon a strong pasteboard and 
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fig. 6.—Inkstanp Mar 1x Beaps AND Bertin Woou. 


lined ; then a thick cotton is to be sewn round its edge ; 
being completed, make the join exact; and this is to be 
entirely covered with strings of beads, carried round an1 
round, either of chalk white, or chalk white with a row 
of steel introduced at regular intervals. 


NOVELTIES FOR LADIES 
MORRALL’S PATENT DC’JBLE-EYE NEEDLES. 


Tus decided novelty in the way of needles has been 
patented by Mr. Abel Morrall, of the Studley Needle Works, 
near Redditch, and after having submitted the ingenious in- 
vention to a severe and careful practical test, we are able to 
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accord it well-merited praise. The ordinary sewing-needle, as 
everyone knows, possesses but a single eye, varying in dimen 

sions according to those of the needle, and in the smaller 
sizes being extremely difficult, unless the light is particularly 
good, for any but the sharp sighted to thread. Then, when 
this operation is performed, should the needle accidentally fall 
from the hand—an incident of not unfrequent occurrence—it 
is liable to part company with the thread, and try one’s 
patience by causing a search for it. Mr. Morrall’s needle is 
intended to obviate both these difficulties, and it does so most 
effectually. It possesses two eyes, the lower one being not 
only the larger of the two but oval in form, and thus is easily 
found and readily admits the thread, which is then by a 
slight jerk made to pass along the connecting channel to the 
upper eye, where it is securely locked. Thus the needle in 
question is not only 
much easier to thread 
than those in ordi- 
nary use—a point of 
no slight moment to 
elderly or  near- 
sighted ladies—but 
it will not become 
detached from the 
thread, even when 
the latter is nearly 
expended, an advan- 
tage that speaks for 
itself. It is a further 
recommendation to 
Mr. Morrall’s needles 
that they appear to 
be all of good steel 
and _ well finished. 


‘THE WHITE 
HAND (REGIS- 
'TERED).” 


Under this unique 
title, we have re- 
ceived from Messrs, 
Lilian and Co. a 
preparation that will 
doubtless commend 
itself to ladies who 
suffer from red 
hands and arms—a 
class who are truly 
to be commiserated, 
for amongst the phy® 
sical attractions o1 
the sex, few things 
are more charming 
than a small white 
hand and_prettily- 
rounded arm. Of 
course before using 
preparations of the 
kind it is of great 
importance to ascer- 
tain that they con- 
tain nothing delete- 
rious to health, and 
we are glad to find 
therefore that, in 
reference to Messrs. 
Lilian’s cosmetic, Dr. 
Hassell asserts that 
he has ascertained 
its exact composi- 
tion, and that it is 
entirely free from 
anything of an in- 
jurious _ character, 
though well calen- 
lated to render the 
hands soft and white. 
The bottle contain- 
ing the liquid is of 
white glass in the 
form of a lady’s 
hand, and would be 
therefore rather a 
pretty ornament for 
the toilet table. 


HERBERT’S 
PERFUMED 
WHITE GLUE. 


Mr. Herbert 
merits the thanks of 
ladies for this useful 
multum in parvo, 
Taough it consists 
of glue-pot, brush, 
and glue complete, 
tie whole being en- 
closed in case, it ig 
sold for a shilling, 
which would not be 
an extravagant 
charge even if the 
glue were less ele. 
gant and serviceable - 
but while this i; 
Warranted much 
Stronger than ordi- 
nary glue, it is so 
prepared as to be 
perfectly white and 
also pleasantly per- 
fumed, qualities that 
render it specially 
suitable for mending 
: lvory ornaments, 
picture-frames, bookbinding, &e., and for use even by the 
most fastidious of ladies, ~ 
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NOVELTIES IN SILK, FOR CHRISTMAS PRE- 
SENTS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 

A great difficulty with thousands of ladies at this season of 

e year—aye, and gentlemen, too, especially if they are 
blessed with Wives, daughters, or sweethearts—is to procure 
articles suitable for presents, at once novel, elegant, and 
moderately inexpensive; and happily this want is, for this 
season at least, most effectually met by Mr. Thomas Stevens, 
of Coventry. ‘By a skilful employment of silk by the loom, 
he is enabled to produce a variety of chaste and beautiful 
articles, in imitation of hand embroidery or medizval illumi- 
nation, at a price which a few years ago would have been 
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considered perfectly marvellous. They embrace sets of 
jewellery, book-markers, silk-centred valentines, scent sa- 
zhets, and other useful and ornamental articles, the whole 
being remarkable for their brilliancy of colour and elegant 
doral and other devices. The sets of jewellery are specially 
peautiful, so much so that we hard!y know which to admire 
most, the good taste displayed in the selection of designs and 
blending of colours, or the skill shown in adapting the loom 
to such purposes ; and during the coming season, the more 
particularly as we are cut off from French manufactures, they 
should prove universally popular. The whole of these 
articles have been, it is true, some years before the trade, but 
o decond attractive designs have recently been added, and 
they are now being introduced to the public under circum- 
stances that should secure them a largely-increased measure 


of success. 
Gur deine Arts Gullerp. 


(See page 369.) 


XVIL—AMONTI’S VERITAS. 
yearn: reproduction, by engraving, of this now famous 


statue will be prized by all art-lovers amongst our 
readers. Veritas (‘‘ Truth”) was, as we need scarcely remind 
them, not only personified by the ancients, but also made a 
deity, and called the daughter of Saturn, and the mother of 
Virtue. She was represented like a young virgin, dressed in 
white apparel, with all the marks of youthful diffidence and 
modesty. Democritus used to say that she hid herself at the 
bottom of a well, to intimate the difficulty with which she is 
ound, and Apelles, in his celebrated picture of Calumny, re- 
resented her dressed in a modest manner, and standing at a 
istance, 


XVII._INTERIOR OF SERVIAN PEASANT’S 
COTTAGE. 


Servia, of which Belgrade is not only the most important 
town, but a fortress of considerable strength, possesses, like 
Wallachia, described in our last, peculiar interest at the 

resent time, in consequence of its connexion with the empire 
of the Sultan; for it is included within the limits of European 
Turkey, although almost independent of that Power. Bounded 
on the north by Austria, on the east by Wallachia and Bul- 
garia, on the south by Rumili and Bosnia, and on the west 
by Bosnia, it boasts of an area of 21,000 square miles and a 
population of 1,120,000. The Servians are not only distin- 
guished for the vigour of their frame, their personal valour, 
love of freedom, and glowing poetical spirit, but their 
manners and mode of life are exceedingly picturesque, and 
strongly prepossess a stranger in their favour. Indeed, 
they rank among the most gifted and promising members of 
the great Slavic family. Their country is mountainous and 
densely wooded, numerous chains proceeding northward from 
the interior, forming massive barriers both on the eastern and 
western frontiers, and sloping pretty steeply towards the 
swampy plains along the Save and the Danube. In the ex- 
treme north-east, near Orsova, they reach the very edge of the 
Danube, and along with the Eastern Carpathians on the 
opposite shore, imprison the great river within a wall of rock, 
well known as the Jron Gate of the Danube. 


The Ladies’ Garde. 


By a Landy. 


DINNER-TABLE CONVERSATION, & PLANTS 
SUITABLE FOR THE DECORATION OF THE 
DINNER-TABLE. 

Tut, tut, my lord, we will not stand to prate, 


Talkers are not good doers ; be assured 
We go to use our hands, and not our tongues. 


Let me not stay a jot for dinner; 
Go, get it ready. 


SHALL begin this letter by enumerating some of the 
foliage plants most approved of by persons of acknow- 
ledged taste in table adornment. 

I am no advocate for the use of plants with variegated 
leaves; for they are mostly daylight beauties, and rarely 
‘light up well.” Dark foliage plants make the greatest 
show. Coleus versehaffetti, and some of the dracaenas pro- 
duce a good effect, their leaves being so dark. Small 
marantas, begonias, and all the varied sorts of gesnera, are 
equally suitable. 

Hardy, compact dwarf shrubs, too, can be named—some of 
the aloe tribe, and one or two of the lomatias. The arundo 
donax variegata is sometimes pressed into service ; but it is 
mostly too tall to look well in my opinion, and I most cer- 
tainly do not like the plan (I first saw it at one of the flower 
fetes at the Crystal Palace this season) of placing the pots 
under the table and allowing the stems of the plants 
grown in them to appear through a division in the 

oard. There are numerous objections to be offered to 
this novel fashion. I dined at a place where the style had 
been adopted simply because it was new, and there was a 
coldness, a bareress, and unnatural look about the whole 
thing. Who ever saw stems with leaves and flowers on the 
top of them, springing up out of a white tablecloth? Then 
the table must be a special table made on purpose. In the 
case I allude to, it was composed of two long, narrow boards 
joined together in the centre hy screws, so as to form, when 
united, a proper-sized dinner-table ; spaces being cut out suf- 
ficiently large to admit of the stems of some rather weed- 
like plants being passed through, or, to write more plainly, 
being enclosed between the boards up the centre of the table, 
and this had to be done before the slips were screwed to- 
gether. The sides did not fit well, there was a ridge all up the 
middle. One seemed to feel 2 vague apprehension that the 
dinner-table might fall to pieces, and viands on it come to the 
grouad. It reminded one of the old saying, ‘‘ Between two 
stools,” &c. And then the white damask slips; they did not 
meet well round the stems, Altogether I privately decided 
the entire arrangement was a failure, and my mind reverted 
(with something akin to a sigh) to the dinner-table I remem- 
bered in childhood, of good, polished mahogany, with the ripe 
dessert, handsome china, good glass, and well-cleaned plate, 
reflected on its beaming old-fashioned face. Dinners dla Russe, 
Dinners @ la Mode, and all other dinners faded before that 
mental picture of home comfort and home brightness. 

Lycopods are most useful ; they can be trained on frame- 
work to assume any shape, and are pretty when mixed with 
cut flowers on a dinner-table. 

How fond the Romans were of cut flowers, roses especially, 
at their feasts. The rose being dedicated to the God of 
Silence, they used it to signify that all spoken at the festive 


board was to be deemed sacred. Hence the old, well-known 
Saying of ‘‘under the rose.” 

Roses and fern-leaves, nicely arranged in low glass dishes— 
dishes like in shape to those used by hyacinth fanciers, or to 
small milk pans, minus the lip—are very pretty ; but I shall 
not soon forget my last attempt in the rose way at decoration, 
and as what was said then, was not ‘‘under the rose,” but 
alas, over it, I have little scruple in repeating it. 

I had quite arranged to my satisfaction some lovely roses 
(roses fully as beautiful in hue, if not so large, as those 
exhibited by those first-rate growers, Turne™, of Slough, and 
Paul, at the Crystal Palace, this last season) and I was 
entering the room with them, when I heard a voice I recog- 
nised exclaim, ‘‘I assure you it is so, he was quite 
astonished,” then, turning round, and seeing an increase of 
audience, he repeated, ‘‘T assure you it is so. He and TI had 
been disputing abont Gladstone, and I told him facts that 
astonished him. He said, ‘Whom have I the honour of 
addressing? I handed him my card. He looked at it. He 
exclaimed, ‘What, Mr. Vanteur, the immortal Vanteur, 
whose pen rules the destinies of nations ?”’’ Here, my unfor- 
tunate roses fell to the ground. I was so utterly astounded, 
not only at the man’s intense vanity and excessive egotism, 
but by the deplorable credulity of his listeners, that I Jet the 
dish fall. 

I was at a breakfast not long since where there was 
an entire hedge of flowers all down the centre. one could not 
see one’s vis d vis, for, although seated face to face on each side 
of the table, one had to crane one’s neck to get a peep at the 
person one was addressing. Such high floral divisions are 
still more disagreeable at a private table, where ‘‘ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul” is supposed at any rate to exist, 
and where, if the guests are well selected and the host and 
hostess the right people in the right place, one invariably 
does get a mental treat. To return, however, to this especial 
flower barrier to conversation féte, I was, and I feel half 
ashamed to own it, most warmly amused in watching the 
futile efforts made by some of the people present to talk to 
their acquaintance over the hedge. Mr. ([ must give them all 
soubriquets) Tomkins, a wealthy London banker, was trying 
to hold a lively discussion on the probable duration of the 
seige of Metz—poor Metz !—with Mr. Jordan, who seemed 
more anxious to obtain my neighbour Mr. Harrison’s opinion 
of the cotelettes en papillottes they had partaken of at a mutual 
friend’s the day before, and Mr. H., who cared but little 
whether the orthodox one clove of garlic had been placed for 
the stipulated five minutes under a glass cover with the said 
cotellettes or not, returned vague replies, thereby causing Mr. 
Jordan to crane over more than ever, whilst I actually thought 
two gentlemen who grew warm over the respective merits of 
Lafitte trying to settle whether 34 or ’46 was the finest, would 
pull the fence down, and one of them, catching my eye, asked 
me, poor stupid me, ‘if I had not always heard that the ’ 34 
was the best, because it came from the lower part of the hill.” 
On this particular point Ihad to confess my ignorance, but, 
thanks to a peep or two I had taken into a very clever and 
interesting little work on ‘British and Foreign Spirits,” 
given me by the author, Charles Tovey, Esq., I was able to 
acquit myself better when the different liqueurs were mentioned. 

Avoid floral hedges by all means in dinner-table decorations. 


Anglesea. HELEN E. Watney, 


The Great Trienniel Hand«! Festival, to be held in the 
ensuing year at the Crystal Palace, will be given on the same 
grand scale as on former occasions, the orchestra numbering 
upwards of four thousand executants, under the conductorship 
of Sir Michael Costa. The rehearsal will take place on Friday, 
the 16th June, and the three performances on the following 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

Madame Charles Reybaud, the authoress of many charm- 
ing and original French romances, who was also known in the 
literary world by her maiden name of Henrietta Etiennette 
Fanny Arnaud, died last week at Nice, in her sixty-seventh 
year, after a long and painful illness. She was born at Aix 
on Dec. 13, 1802, being the daughter of a distinguished phy- 
sician, who gave her a liberal education, and inspired her 
with a love of study. After her marriage with M. Joseph 
Charles Reybaud, a French littérateur (who died in 1864), she 
went to Paris and wrote stories in the Constitutionnel while 
her husband was conductor of that journal, besides contri- 
buting to various periodicals, and especially to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, a number of romances which were afterwards 
published separately. The scene of most of them is laid in 
Provence. 

An amusing article on marriage, written from the 
bachelor’s point of view, in the Examiner, has the following 
observation upon the subject of music before and after that 
entry into domestic bliss: ‘‘If ladies can be said to serve an 
apprenticeship to anything it is to the piano. Surely, then, 
here is the equivalent. It is this which makes up for the 
small value of the housekeeping, and restores the balance ; so 
that, after all, a lady is as much worth her position as is the 
wife of a working man. We doubt it. Music is useful toa 
young lady as a subordinate instrument for accomplishing her 
matrimonial projects; it helps to remove the chill that 
etiquette wisely interposes between the sexes ; it warms the 
atmosphere, and aids the nascent growth of youthful passion. 
But after marriage the piano generally becomes silent when 
the music of the nursery begins. Husbands who like good 
music find it better elsewhere; to all others the musical pro- 
spect adds a new terror to matrimony.” There is, we can 
assure the said bachelor, a good deal to be said on the other 
side of the question. 


Fancy Dressrs.—Z. SIMPSON and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 4#d., 6fd., 
A bal 83d., 10Zd., and 124d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6{d. per yard, worth 9fd.—Z. Supson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards, —65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, F. C. 

LapIEs visiting the seaside, or travelling, will find all the incon- 
veniences arising from the weather, such as redness of the face, tan, 
sunburns, freckles, blotches, pimples, and all imperfections of the 
skin entirely avoided or removed by using WALTON’s KALODERMA. 
It is cooling and refreshing ; renders the skin exquisitely soft and 
elastic; imparts a delicate and healthy bloom to the face, neck, 
arms, and hands; and is highly approved and recommended by the 
faculty ; and it is so innocuous, that it may be freely applied, even 
to infants. Sold by all chemists and perfumers, and by the pro- 
prietor, T. Watton, Manufacturing Chemist, Kensington-park- 
road, London, W. ; Sanger and Sons, 150, Oxford-street ; Swann, 
Rue Castiglione, 12, Paris. In bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
12s. 6d., and 21s. 

Cures oF CoucHs AND Corps By Dr. Locock’s PULMONIC 
Warers.—From Mr. Lea, Druggist, Ellesmere: ‘I would re- 
commend you to give more publicity to your Wafers in Shropshire ; 
they are selling here very much, and it is astonishing what good 
effects are resulting from them.” They give instant relief to 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. To singers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthen- 
ing the voice, and have a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d, 
and 4s, 6d. per box. Sold by all chemists. 


Che Pousekeeger, 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


CHILDREN’s CAKE.—Mix a quarter of a pound of butter, 
or good fresh dripping, into two pounds of flour; add half a 
pound of pounded sugar, one pound of currants, well washed 
and dried, half an ounce of caraway seeds, a quarter of an 
ounce of pudding spice or allspice, and mix all thoroughly. 
Make warm a pint of new milk, but do not let it get hot; 
stir into it three teaspoonfuls of good yeast, and with this 
make up your dough lightly, and knead it well. Line your 
cake tins with buttered paper, and put in the dough ; let it 
remain in a warm place to rise for an hour and a quarter, or 
more if necessary, and then bake in a well-heated oven. This 
quantity will make two moderately-sized cakes ; thus divided, 
they will take from an hour and a half to two hours’ baking. 
Let the paper inside your tins be about six inches higher than 
the top of the tin itself. 

Tomato Catsup.—A correspondent sends the following 
receipt for tomato catsup: ‘Select perfectly ripe tomatoes. 
Turn on boiling water, and let them stand till the skin will 
rub off. Cover each layer of tomatoes with a thick sprinkling 
of salt, and leave them twenty-four hours. Strain through a 
sieve. To two quarts of this pulp and juice, add three ounces 
of ground cloves, two of black pepper, and two nutmegs. Boil 
two hours, and add a pint of good port wine for each two 
quarts of juice. Bottle while hot. While bottling, keep it 
well stirred, so that all shall be of the same consistency, and 
thoroughly cement the corks. In this way it will keep for 
years, and be better the second year than the first.” 


HOUSEHOLD NOTESOOK. 


Rarstne Nap oF Vetvet.—A lady writes as follows, in 
reference to the bringing up again the nap of spotted or 
flattened velvet. ‘‘ For this purpose a chafing-dish or warming- 
pan is to be used, containing a quantity of well-ignited live 
coals, over which is to be placed a sheet of copper thick 
enough to have a certain degree of solidity. When the 
metal is quite warm, a napkin folded several times and 
immersed in boiling water is to be placed upon it, the coals in 
the dish still continuing to increase the temperature, The wrong 
side of the velvet is now to be laid upon the moist and smok 
ing cloth, and very soon a thick vapour will be seen disengaged, 
and a soft brush is then to be passed lightly back and forth 
over the velvet, which is to be removed after a few minutes, 
and allowed to dry flat upon a table. When completely dry 
it will be found to have become almost as soft and regular ar 
the new material.” 

DrEss AND PHOTOGRAPHY.—In dressing for photographs it 
is useful to know that dark-brown, dark-green, maroon, and 
plain black goods, without gloss, will take a rich drab colour, 
Silks of the same colour will take considerably lighter. Snuff- 
brown, dark-leather, dark-drab, scarlet, cherry, dark-orange, 
crimson, and slate will take a very rich drab colour. Violet, 
blue, purple, pink, and magenta will take very light, and 
should be avoided. 

How To Frx COLOURED PRINTS ON WINDowS.—Prints on 
a close, thin, even-surfaced paper should be selected. Colour 
on the right side of the picture with moist water colours, 
apply strong even washes, and use the “ stipple” as sparingly 
as possible. As the pictures are to be seen by transmitted 
light, they will require, says the English Mechanic, deeper 
colouring. To determine the exact depth will require prac- 
tice. Skies should be kept very clear. | Prepare a solution of 
Canada balsam (net too thick) in rectified oil of turpentine, 
coat the face of the coloured picture rapidly and evenly with 
this cement, taking care that no parts are left untouched by 
the brush, and immediately apply it to the glass, which must 
be scrupulously clean ; press it closely and carefully, expel 
all air bubbles, or the work will be irrecoverably spoiled. 
When the cement has become hard and dry (about thirty 
hours will suffice for this) varnish with the best copal. Flat 
camel-hair tools should be employed for the cement and 
varnish. 

KEEPING BroyzE STATUES CLEAN.—It was observed in 
Berlin that those parts of a bronze statue which were much 
handled by the public retained a good surface, and this led 
to the conclusion that fat had something to do with it. An 
experiment was therefore tried for some years with four 
bronzes; one, says our authority, Chambers’s Journal, was 
coated every day with oil, and wiped with a cloth; another 
was washed every day with water; the third was similarly 
washed, but was oiled twice a-year ; and the fourth was left 
untouched, The first looked beautiful ; the third, which, 
had been oiled twice a-year, was passable ; the second looked 
dead; and the fourth was dull and black. Perhaps public 
authorities in this country who have charge of statues and 
other adornments will {profit by the experiment here de- 

ribed. 
= SS CARDS AND SYMPATHETIC INK.—The _introduc- 
tion of the halfpenny postal cards, with the direction on one 
side and the correspondence on the other, has given interest 
to the subject of sympathetic ink. One of the best known 
kinds of sympathetic ink consists, according to the British 
Medical Journal, of a weak solution of chloride or nitrate of 
cobalt. Writing executed with such a solution is invisible 
until it is warmed, when it appears green or . bluish, disap- 
pearing on exposure to moist air: the explanation being that 
the anhydrous chloride and nitrate of cobalt are deep green 
or bluish, whilst the hydrated salts are very pale pink—in- 
visible in small quantities of salt. ; If, instead of chloride 
or nitrate, acetate of cobalt containing a little nitre be used, 
then the writing will come out in pale rose-coloured cha- 
racters, visible whilst warm and invisible when cold. An- 
other variety of sympathetic ink consists of weak infusion of 
galls. Torender the writing visible it must be dipped into 
solution of an iron-salt, the common sulphate or green 
vitriol answering the purpose very well. Yellow prussiate of 
potash, dissolved in water, also makes an ink which becomes 
visible on treatment with persalts of iron. A great number 
of possible solutions will at once suggest themselves to the 
chemist ; thus the writing might be done with acetate of lead 
and rendered visible by means of a solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. No doubt basic acetate of lead would be superior 
to neutral acetate for such a purpose. Most, and possibly all, 
kinds of sympathetic ink give writing which becomes more 
or less visible when the paper written upon 1s very strongly 
heated, to the point of becoming slightly burnt. Some 0 
the solutions which are sometimes recommended as sympa- 
thetic ink, as, for instance, solutions of silver and gold, are 
very unsatisfactory, becoming visible on exposure to the 
light. Hence, many sympathetic inks are little to be relied 
on, and the safest are those, such as the basic acetate of lead, 
which require a special solution for their development. 

oo 
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Dec. 10, 1870.] 
Correspondence. 


MALE v. FEMALE MEDICAL STUDENTS, 
To the Editor of the LADY’S OWN PAPER. 

Sir, —Knowing the strict impartiality with which you admit 
the discussion in your columns of questions likely to affect the 
interests of women, I would crave space for two letters that 
pretty clearly express, as it seems to me, the arguments that 
may be wisely urged, in connexion with those brought forward 
by Miss Jex-Blake and her coadjutcrs in petitioning the 
managers of the Edioburgh Infirmary, for the admission of 
lady students to the class-rooms on the same footing as the 
students of the opposite sex.—-Yours truly, JUSTINIA. 

Sir,—A new obstacle has been thrown in the way of women 
acquiring a knowledge of the medical profession. The special 
obstacle at present is, injury to the delicacy of mind of the male 
students. This delicacy, if real, must be a serious draw back 
to the proper exercise of their profession in after-life. That 
it is so, many a suffering woman knows. ! 

The question, however, arises, Which evil is the greater— 
that five hundred youths in full health and vigour should be 
made a little uncomfortable by the presence of seven women, 
or that seven times five hundred women, unnerved by suffer- 
ing, should be subjected to the very trial they shrink from. 

That women do truly shrink from this trial, the number of 
wretched, broken-down sufferers from chronic disease but too 
clearly proves. It is only when racked by constant pain that 
a woman’s natural delicacy at last gives way, often only to 
hear said the words (how bitter they are!) ‘* too late.” 

The returns of the Registrar-General could also prove the 
vast sacrifice of life did delicacy not again step in with ‘‘ con- 
sumption and liver complaints,” as more euphonious terms 
for the real disorders of which these are the mere after-results. 

This objection, looked at fairly, is a case of the delicacy 
of five hundred men, versus that of all suffering women.— 
Tam, &c., A SUFFERER. 

Sir,—In discussing the question of mixed classes, it seems to 
be forgotten, what in all such discussions generally is forgotten 
—unamely, that it is no new thing for young men and women to 
be engaged together in medical work, only that hitherto the 
women so working have been called nurses, while now it is pro- 
posed that such of them as wish it should become students. In 
hospitals, the women nurses are on attendance on the male as 
well as the female wards; they wait on the medical men while 
the latter are seeing their patients ; they give information, re- 
ceive instructions, and are present while the surgeon or physician 
is making the necessary examination ; and all this is done in 
the presence of the students. Iam qualified to speak on the 
subject, having been trained as a surgical nurse in one of the 
large J.ondon hospitals ; in the course of my daily work there, 
I have had to see, hear and do, in company with the students, 
ot ee is considered to render the mixed classes so objection- 
able. 

This mixed working was so completely a matter of course that 
no idea of its being indecent and improper seemed to occur to 
either side. It has, therefore, not a little surprised me, in 
hearing the question discussed of the mixed classes for the lady 
medical students, to find an objection considered weighty against 
them which is not even raised against the employment of women 
nurses.—I am, &c., 

A Former ‘ LApy PROBATIONER.” 


“GRUM HUSBANDS.” 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN PAPER. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—Can you find space in your most 
valuable journal of the household for a few lines from a 
volonist’s wife, on the subject of wifely cares and grumbling 
husbands. We women get it on all sides. Now, if that old, 
and perhaps rather vulgar, but still expressive adage is true 
__«What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander 2] 
think a word or two to husbands now and then wouldn't be 
amiss. Some of them seem to forget that, although our 
cheeks fall in and there are cracks in our wedding-gowns, our 
hearts do not grow old nor our ears cease to thirst for the 
honeyed words that made courting days so gay. 

Our spirits may be fagged and our minds narrowea by the 
dull round of housework, but will not John and George and 
Harry remember that such monotony indoors makes us better 
value a cheerful talk with them about their’ own affairs. 
Cabined as we are in the narrowing walls of our nurseries, 
our life companions are almost all that remain to us of society. 
If they grow grum and chilly, what resource is left us? 

Some of us have a houseful of children, hourly putting 
things where they don’t belong, and doing things that they 
ought not. Dinner will sometimes be half an hour late, and 
then, perhaps, not quite all it might be. But if husband 
comes home only to find fault, or to sit there speechless, like 
a dear old wooden idol, what can keep us from getting blue? 
Who, if not he, will reach out a strong hand to help us or 
brush away the spatters from the slough of despond with a 
pleasant story or a hearty laugh ?” 

The picture is not overdrawn, and there are two sides to it. 
The man comes in to his dinner wanting food and rest, 
and get back to his work again. All very natural and 
necessary ; the wife, busied with a score of little jobs, tired 
out by petty vexations, worn perhaps by night watchipgs 
with a sick child, herself in feeble health, possibly has failed 
to have everything ordered duly ; so he is silent, she is sad, 

What can'we do about it? ‘To say that dinner should be 
ready in time is easy enough, but to compass the undertaking 
is not always easy. The farmer’s crops should be in, culti- 
vated, and harvested by such and such a time. Are they 
always? The fences and outhouses should be in repairs, the 
tools in order, and the farm in condition ? Do we never 
find it otherwise? Neither do we find the house always in 

order, the children quiet and clean, the meals in time, and 
the wife tidy and cheerful. ‘ 

Man’s routine comes once a-year with the seasons ; woman’s 
every day with the sun. The rot gets into his potatoes, the 
skies pour down in haying time, and he becomes disheartened. 
Nhe children fall sick, the sewing becomes behindhand, the 
housework, with only two feeble hands to roll the same old 
log up the hills, falls baek and she loses heart. : 

What cure for these illsthat flesh is heirto? Loveand patience, 
sympathy and forbearance will do more than anything else. 
Look on the bright side ; if there is one feature, one trait, one 
action of your wife, oh, husband, of your husband, oh wife, that 
you approve and admire, praise it, and be blind to all the 
rest. 

We do not compliment each other enough ; we do not seek 
out the noble, the lovely, the admirable traits in each other’s 
character, and dwell on them as we should. Recall the days 
when the hours were as moments and the moments in her 
absence as days ; think of the future that may be for ever 
saddened by her removal, in the light of her memory, in the 
shadow of presentiment, love and forbearance can but flourish 

and bloom in kindly deeds and affectionate words.— Yours, 
&ec,, A WIFE AND MQTHER. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Court and Hashionnble 
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THE COURT: 


THe QUEEN walked out on Wednesday afternoon last week 
with Lady Churchill; and Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Louise, drove out on Thursday morning. Prince 
Leopold also went out. Lady Churchill and the Hon. Mary 
Pitt dined with the Queen and the Royal Family in the 
evening, 

On Friday morning the Queen walked in the grounds, at- 
tended by the Duchess of Roxburghe. Princess Louise drove 
out with Lady Churchill. Princess Beatrice also went out. 
The Duke of Roxburghe and Lady Churchill had the honour 
of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family in the 
evening. 

On Saturday morning Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, went to London, and visited the Albert Hall of Arts 
and Sciences at South Kensington. Her Majesty afterwards 
visited the Duchess of Argyll, at Argyll Lodge, Campden-hill, 
and returned to Windsor at twenty minutes before two o'clock. 
In attendance were the Duchess of Roxburghe, Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, and the Earl of Mount-Charles. Princess Louise, 
attended by the Hon. Horatia Stopford, drove out. Prince 
Leopold also went out. Prince and Princess Christian, Lady 
Churchill, and the Duke of Roxburghe dined with the Queen 
in the evening. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended 
by Colonel Elphinstone and Lieut. Fitzgerald, Rifle Brigade, 
and the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen arrived at the Castle. Lady 
Churchill and the Duke of Roxburghe left _the Castle. The 
Countess of Gainsborough succeeded the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe as Lady in Waiting. The Duchess of Roxburghe re- 
mained at the Castle. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, Prince Arthur, Prince Leo- 
pold, and Princess Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Waiting, attended Divine Service in the private chapel. The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury preached the sermon. 

On Monday morning the Queen, Princess Louise, and Prince 
Leopold went out in the grounds. Prince Arthur, with Prince 
Christian, went out shooting, attended by Colonel Elphin- 
stone and Lieutenant Fitzgerald. Lord Methuen had the 
honour of accompanying their royal highnesses. The Empress 
of the French, accompanied by the Prince Imperial, visited 
the Queen in the afternoon. The Duchess of Galisteo and 
the Duchess of Montoro accompanied her Imperial Majesty. 
Countess Clary, Baroness Breton-Bourbaki, Mdme. Laminat, 
Count Clary, and Baron Duperre were in attendance upon her 
Imperial Majesty. Princess Christian came to the Castle to 
meet the Empress. 

Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel Elphinstone and Lieut. 
Fitzgerald, left the Castle for Greenwich-park. 

The Queen held a private investiture of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter on Monday afternoon at a quarter before 
three o’clock. The Marquis of Westminster was introduced 
to the Queen's presence by Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamber- 
lain, attended by Sir Albert Woods, Garter, carrying the 
ensigns of the Order of the Garter. Her Majesty was pleased 
to confer upon his lordship the honour of Knighthood, and 
afterwards to deliver to him the Garter, and to invest him 
with the Riband and Badge of that Most Noble Order. 

The Hon, John L. Motley, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary for the United States of America, 
and Earl Granville, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
also arrived atthe Castle. Earl Granville had an audience 
of the Queen. Mr. Motley was introduced to Her Majesty's 
presence by Earl Granville, and presented his letters of recall. 


Detws. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, on Friday night last 
week, gave a county ball in celebration of the opening of their 
new house at Sandringham. About 300 persons accepted the 
invitation of their royal highnesses. On Saturday the Prince 
and Princess drove over to the meet of the West Norfolk 
hounds at Congham House, the seat of Mr. R. Elwes. On 
Monday their royal highnesses and the Duke of Cambridge 
left Sandringham for London, and on Tuesday they proceeded 
to Blenheim Palace, on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, to return to Sandringham at the end of the 
week. —_ 


Her Majesty, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice and Prince Leopold, and at- 
tended by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, is expected 
to leave Windsor Castle about the 16th instant, for Osberne, 
where, it is understood, the Queen will spend Christmas with 
the Royal Family. 

Thursday, last week, was the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the birth of the Princess of Wales, and there were the cus- 
tomary rejoicings in London, Windsor, and Sandringham. In 
the evening the annual ball in honour of her royal highness 
was held at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's, by 
some of the leading firms holding appointments to their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

On the Friday morning Her Majesty, attended by the Lady 
in Waiting, and accompanied by the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Gerald Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, visited the Chapel Royal 
of St. George, for the purpose of examining the elegant rere- 
dos recently erected within the communion rails, at the east 
end of the choir. It is of white and veined alabaster, and 
was sculptured by Mr. Birnie Phiips. The architect is Mr. 
G. G. Scott. The Queen, accompanied by the Princess Bea- 
trice, visited the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday morning for 
the purpose of inspecting the progress of the works. 

The Globe states that a rumour which has obtained 
currency that, should Her Majesty’s health permit, the Queen 
will open Parliament in state next session, is in some degree 
confirmed by the fact that the state equipages have been 
ordered to be got ready. 

The preparations in anticipation of the approaching 
marriage of her Royal Highness Princess Louise with the 
Marquis of Lorne have already been commenced at Windsor 
Castle. It is understood that the wedding ceremony is to 
take place in the Chapel Royal of St. George, Windsor Castle, 
where the nuptials of the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
celebrated. Itis understood that a large and distinguished 
company will be gathered within the walls of the chapel to 
witness the marriage ceremony. 

On Wednesday morning last week, the Queen accompanied 
by the Princess Beatrice, and attended by Lord Charles 
Fitzroy and the Marchioness of Ely, paid a visit to the 
Empress Eugénie at Camden House, Chiselhurst ; and on 
Monday afternoon the Empress, accompanied by the Prince 
Imperial returned the visit. The Empress was dressed in 
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black, but both she and the Prince appeared in excellent 
health. The visit lasted above an hour. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Bristol have arrived at 
Ickworth-park, near Bury St. Edmunds, for the winter, where 
they will receive a succession of family visitors. : 

The names of the two princesses, daughters of the Countess 
of Flanders, born on the 30th ult., are to be Henriette Marie 
Charlotte Antoinette and Josephine Marie Stéphanie Victoire. 
Her royal highness and the young princesses are progressing 
fovourably, 

The funeral of the Hon. James Frederick Stuart-Wortley 
took place at Wortley on Saturday, the body having been 
brought from London on the previous night. Amongst those 
present were Lord Wharncliffe and the Hon. F. D. Stuart 
Wortley, brothers of the deceased, the Marquis of Drogheda 
and Lord Robert Grosvenor. 

The Maharajah of Kolapore died at Florence on Tuesday 
evening last week. His corpse was to be burned, according to 
the Indian usage, on the shores of the Arno the next night. 

It is now anticipated that the Queen’s Robing Room, 
which has been completed for some considerable time past, 
will be open to the public the first Saturday in the new year. 

Wednesday was the anniversary of the death of the Duchess 
of Aumale. It was celebrated by the performance of a funeral 
service at the Roman Catholic Chapel at Weybridge, where 
the remains of the Duchess are interred. The members and 
friends of the illustrious family previously assembled at 
Orleans House, Twickenham, and proceeded thence to Wey- 
bridge. The cortége consisted of twenty carriages. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Forster has been passing a few days 
at Lady Buxton’s, at Cromer, Norfolk. Mr, Forster left 
Cromer for London on Wednesday morning. er , 

Sir Henry Bulwer is staying at Torquay, and has quite re- 
covered from his recent indisposition. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


A marriage is arranged to take place between Dudley Batty, 
Esq., lieutenant unattached late 66th and 67th Regiments, 
and Miss Rouse, of Rouse-hill, Australia. 

A marriage is arranged between Sir Alexander Muir 
Mackenzie, Bart., of Delvine, and Miss Frances Moncreiffe, 
sixth daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady Louisa Moncreiffe. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between the Earl of 
Breadalbane and Miss Mary Jane St. C'air, eldest daugkter of 
the late Hon. Charles St. Clair, R.N., and niece of Lord 
Sinclair. 

A marriage is arranged between the Marquis of Ailsa and 
Gertrude Stuart, the youngest daughter of Lord Blantyre. 

A marriage 1s, We understand, arranged to take place between 
Mr. Algernon Sheridan, third son of Mr. R Brinsley Sheridan, 
of Frampton Court, Dorset, and Miss Motley, daughter of the 
United States Minister. 

A marriage is arranged, and will shortly take place, be- 
tween Sir Arthur Guinness, Bart., of Ashford, county Gal- 
EY, and Lady Olive White, second daughter of the Earl of 

antry. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Sir Thomas Montgomery Cuninghame, Bart., of 
Corshill, Ayrshire, Scotland, and 16, Princes-terrace, Hyde- 
pores was proved in the London Court, on the 19th ult., by 

ame Charlotte Niven Cuninghame, the relict, the sole 
executrix ; and the personalty in the United Kingdom was 
sworn under 14,000/. He has left his real estates in Bucking- 
hamshire to Lady Cuninghame, his relict, for her life, and 
after her ladyship’s decease to his right heirs. He leaves his 
leasehold estates in England, together with all other his 
personal estate, to her ladyship absolutely. ; 

The will of Mr. Edward Henry Brabazon Heaton-Ellis, of 
Wyddiall Hall, Hertford, was proved in London on the 18th 
ult., under 50,000. personalty, by the Rev. Charles Maxwell, 
rector of Wyddiall, and the testator’s brothers-in-law, Mr. 
Cobert John Porcher Broughton, Great Marlborough-street, 
and Colonel Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge Kingscote, the joint 
acting executors and_ trustees. To the two first-named 
executors he leaves a legacy of 5001, and to Colonel Kings- 
cote 100 guineas. He appoints his wife, the Rev. Alfred 
L’Estrange, and Mr. R. Broughton guardians of his children 
in their minority. To his wife he leaves 1,500/. a year, 
beyond her settlements, and the use of his plate, books, pic- 
tures, jewellery, articles of vertu, and furniture for her life. 
His estates of Wyddiall and all other his real estates he leaves 
to his only son, Charles Henry Brabazon Heaton-Ellis. To 
each of his younger children he leaves a legacy of 7,000/. 
There are legacies to relatives, friends, and servants. 

The will of Mr. Liouel Oliver Bigg, late of Clifton, formerly 
of Bristol, was proved under 60, 000/. 

The will of Mr. Charles Stuart, of Norfolk-street, Hyde- 
park, and Spring Grove, Bishopstoke, Southampton, who died 
at the Isle of Wight, was proved under 90,0002. 

The will of the Rev. Richard Gwatkin, B.D., late of Tor- 
quay, formerly of Barrow-on-Soar, Leicester, and Burntwood 
Lodge, Devon, was proved under 40,0002. 


Tye FEMALE ScHOOL oF ART. —A collection of drawings 
by students of the Female School of Art was on view on 
Saturday at the Gallery, 43, Queen-sguare. Of these works 
some are original designs from life, but the majority are copies 
from the cast or the flat. The most interesting contributions 
are those of the composition class, among which are some 
graceful and spirited illustrations of Cymbeline. Those of 
Enoch Arden and As You Like Jt have also some merit of con- 
ception, though they are not always distinguished by much 
force or elegance of execution. The medals for the present 
year have been awarded as follows: Queen’s Gold—Miss 
Emily Selous ; National Silver (2)—Miss Whiteman Webb and 
Miss Edith Boyle ; National Bronze (3)—Miss Julia Pocock, 
Miss Alice Ellis, and Miss Alice Locke. The national book 
prizes have been assigned to Miss Banks, Miss James, Miss 
Hancock, Miss Emily Selous, and Miss Whiteman Webb. 


CacaolNE.—Cocoa nibs on the removal of the oil fall into powder 
and this powder is Cacaoine. Cacaoine contains neither sugar nor 
any other admixture whatever. Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, 
thinnest of warm drinks, and is the most desirable of all tor use 
in the later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the ingenious 
method by which the oil is removed, preserves all the fine natural 
flavour of the cocoa nibs.—Prepared only by James Epps | ante? 
Homeopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell-street ; Ab illy ; 
and 48, Threadneedle-street 5 40 at their Works for Dietetic 
Preparations, Euston-road. 

“T have used Davis’s Pain 
chitis and Bowel complaints, 


Killer in my family for Bron- 

and often given it io my men, 
i ost complete success. consider 

it yee Fit ens nedicine in use.” —JOHN WINSTANLEY 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Joi. 2, 1860.”-—To PERRY Davis & Son., 
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OOK to THe Fisu.—-During the month of November 
i twelve tons and a half of diseased fish were seized in the 
markets of the metropolis. 

Murper oF AN OLp Woman.—An old woman named 
Marshall was found dead a day or two since in her cottage at 
Little Staughton, in Bedfordshire. She had been subjected 
to outrages of an indescribable character. 

EmPLoyMENT FoR WomeNn.—The Post-office authorities are 
employing female clerks in the London district office. We 
hope this may prove but the thin edge of the wedge to their 
competing for other departments of the Civil Service. 

Tue WickLow PEERAGE AGAIN.—The Wicklow peerage 
case is likely, we are told, to come before the public again in 
connexion with certain charges made against the present Earl 
by Mrs. Howard, which will probably form the ground of legal 
proceedings. 

A Goop Work For Lapres.—The free dinner-table for 
neglected children which was maintained fer the greater part 
of last winter in Edinburgh has been resumed, supported 
by the gentlemen by whom it was originally promoted. The 
rations consist of a roll of bread and a basin of soup for each 
child. 

Far Poutrry AnD How 17 Is OBTAINED.—A tradesman 
announced that, among other mechanical appliances which he 
would exhibit at the Poultry and Pigeon Show at the 
Crystal Palace, there would be one for cramming poultry for 
the markets at the rate of 250 per hour. The Z%mes prints 
this announcement with the heading ‘‘A hint to the Humane 
Society.” 

MurpErR or A Hvspanp By uIs Wire.—A_ shocking 
crime has been committed at Sheffield. Thomas Pagden, 
saw-maker, and his wife having quarrelled, the woman struck 
her husband over the head with a hatchet, killing him almost 
jnstantancously. She then went to her brother’s house, and 

oolly informed him of the murder. Pagden was in ill-health, 
and suffering from paralysis. 


Emprror oF GermMANy.—The King of Wurtemberg has 
assented to the proposal of the King of Bavaria, jointly with 
the other German princes, to submit to the King of Prussia 
that the title of Emperor should be combined with the presi- 
dency of the German Confederation. An aide-de-camp has 
left for Versailles with an autograph letter from the King of 
Wurtemberg to the King of Prussia. 


Rout oF THE FrReNcH LorrE ARMy.—A despatch from 
Prince Frederick Charles, received in London on Wednesday, 
affirms that the French Army of the Loire has been ‘‘ utterly 
defeated,” and that up to Monday night no less than ten 
thousand unwounded prisoners and seventy-seven guns had 
been captured. Previous despatches had accounted for only 
forty guns and but a few prisoners having been captured. 


DEATH OF THE Last oF Str WALTER Scort’s SERVANTS, 
—George Fairbairn, late of Broomielees, the last of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s servants, died at the Haining, Selkirk, on the 11th 
ult. Deceased was in early life in Sir Walter's employment, 
and when John Bruce, the family piper, became unable 
through infirmity te discharge the duties of his office, he was 
selected by Sir Walter as his successor. 


CHARGE OF MurvEerR AGAINsT A Lapy’s Marp.—A verdict 
of wilful murder has been returned against Elizabeth Smith, 
a lady’s maid at Torquay, who, having given birth to a child, 
placed the body, with a string tied round the throat, in a box. 
The accused asserted that she never heard the child cry, but 
medical evidence showed that it had lived, and that death 
bad resulted from suffocation. 


A Youne Woman Leapina Down A CoALpit.—On Friday a 
young woman, whose name did not transpire, was observed 
to leap down a disused coalpit shaft at Bilston. A rope was put 
round a miner, who was let down, and found the woman 
groaning upon a scaffold thrown across the shaft at about 
thirty yards down. Still alive, but suffering from crushed 
ribs and other injuries, she was removed to the hospital in 
Wolverhampton. 

PRESENTATION OF PLANTS TO THE St. PANCRAS WorRK- 
HOUSE BY Miss BurpDETT CouTrs.—At a recent meeting of 
the Board of Guardians the Master of the St. Pancras Work- 
house reported that Miss Burdett Coutts had presented to the 
Guardians some fine plants for the use of the inmates ; and 
it was resolved that the thanks of the Board be given to Miss 
Burdett Coutts for her kindness and liberality, and for the 
attention shown in the matter by Mr. Williard, Miss Coutts’s 
head gardener. 

SLIGHTED LovE AND HEAvy DAmAcrs.—At Manchester, 
on Monday, Miss Eleanor Marsh, formerly a barmaid at the 
Thatched House Hotel, Manchester, obtained a verdict for 
1,2007. damages for breach of promise against Mr. James 
Kenworthy, a cotton spinner, at Ashton. The plaintiff, it 
appeared from the evidence, was induced by the defendant in 
1866 to leave her situation under promise of marriage ; and 
up to August last she had expected that the defendant would 


carry out his engagement, but he then married another 
woman. 


A Wirt MurvERER SENTENCED To DeatTu.—At the 
Manchester Assizes on Monday, Patrick Durr, a labourer, 
was sentenced to death for the murder of his wife on the 
night of the 17th of August last. The prisoner and his wife 
had been drinking together; they quarrelled violently, and 
the prisoner, overcome by passion, strangled his wife with a 
rope in the presence of his son. The lad was nearly fourteen 
years of age, and he said that, though nearly twenty minutes 
elapsed before his mother ceased her struggles, he was too 
much frightened either to interfere or call for help. Mr. 
Justice Brett, in passing sentence, held out no hope of mercy. 


EXTRAorpInARY SwINDLE BY A New Yorx Lapy.—A 
wee, lady of New York recently went through an extra- 
or pepe performance. She gave out her engagement to a 
gentieman in Washington, had the cards sent out, the guests 
came 1n aoa many presents were sent in, the clergyman 
was es Wg deer waiting, but the groom came not. On 
an exp eed thi eing demanded of the astounded gentleman, 
it appeare t ne the whole thing was a delusion, or an invita- 
tion from the lady without the slightest knowledge of it on 
his part. ™ 

THE CATTLE SHOW AT Istinetoy,— 2 
Smithfield Club opened at the AU AeaLEG A thall Gor Morsda 
morning under a fog and & SnoW-shower, but, otherwise, under 
the most favourable circumstances. The entries of- atock ‘are 
considerably more numerous than they have been on any 
previous year, and the stock itself is distinguished by higher 
general merit, On Saturday morning a quantity of fat stock 
belonging to Her Majesty the Queen was despatched from 
the Royal farms, Windsor-park, to the Agricultural-hall. 
Among the stock forwarded by the Great Western Rail- 
way were seven splendid white pigs of the Prince Con. 
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sort’s Suffolk breed, sent from the royal dairy at Frogmore, 
and a handsome short-horn ox, fed by Mr. Tait, of the Shaw- 
farm. These animals were all in magnificent condition, and 
attracted much attention while in transit. 

QuEEN Emma.—-Regarding Queen Emma of Hawaii, Mr. 
Manley Hopkins, consul-general of the Sandwich. Islands, 
writes: ‘So many papers have united in killing Queen 
Emma, that I begin to feel some delicacy in restcring that 
lady to life. However, Queen Emma was in excellent health 
at the departure of the Jast mail from Honolulu, and was 
pursuing her quiet and industrious course of usefulness among 
her people. Neither is she dead, I am quite certain, in the 
hearts of many persons who knew her in England. The Queen 
who died was Kalama, the widow of a previous sovereign.” 

Diocesan Deaconess InstiTuTIon.—The ninth anniver- 
versary of the London Diocesan Deaconess Institution has 
just been celebrated by special services at Quebec Chapel. In 
the morning the sermon was preached by the Rev. C. B. 
Dalton, vicar of Highgate. He set forth the Scriptural 
authority for the female diaconate, by citing the very nume- 
rous instances ef women working with influence and authority 
and made a warm appeal in behalf of the institution. In the 
afternoon the Bishop of London preached, and urged upon 
those ladies who have no home ties the privilege of adopting 
a life of self-denial such as that to which the deaconesses be- 
long. The collections amounted to about 46/. 


Tur New Kine or Sparn.—The Spanish deputation con- 
veying the offer of the Crown to the Duke of Aosta (which in 
all comprised 109 persons) arrived at Florence on Saturday at 
one o'clock. They were received at the railway-station by 
representatives of the Court, the civil and military authorities, 
and the Spanish Embassy. The deputation was officially 
received at the Pitti Palace at eleven o'clock. Pre- 
sident Zorilla asked permission of the King to tender the 
Throne to Prince Amadeus. On his Majesty signifying his 
assent, the deed of acceptance was drawn up and signed. The 
Prince is said to have made ‘‘an effective speech” on the 
occasion. 

ANoTueEr FATAL ACCIDENT TO AN Express TRAIN.—A col- 
lision, resulting in loss of life, occurred on Tuesday morving at 
Brockley Whins, on the North-Eastern Railway, about four 
miles from South Shields, As an express train, consisting of 
four or five carriages, was advancing towards the station it 
ran right into a long goods train which was running in a con- 
trary direction. The result was most disastrous. Two of 
the carriages in the passenger train were smashed to atoms. 
The engines of both trains were completely wrecked ; and in 
a few minutes five grown-up persons were taken dead from the 
débris, and a large number of others were found to be seriously 
injured. The drivers of the engines saved themselves by 
jumping off in time. 

FaraL AccIDENT FROM AN Escape or GAs.—An accident, 
supposed to have been caused by an escape of gas, has oc- 
curred at Hitchin Ferry, near Southampton. A widow 
woman, who resided there with her grandson and grand- 
daughter, not appearing as usual in the morning, the 
house was broken into. At the foot of the stairs the grand- 
daughter was found in an insensible condition, and the grand- 
mother and grandson dead in their beds. The granddaughter, 
on recovering consciousness, said she was awoke early in the 
morning by hearing her grandmother struggling and her 
brother moaning, and was proceeding downstairs for assist- 
ance when she became insensible. An examination of the 
house has shown that there was a leakage into a cupboard 
from one of the gas company’s mains. 

PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE oF A Famity.—On Tuesday morn- 
ing last week betweerf one and two o’clock, the inhabitants of 
Sand Bank, Bewdley, were alarmed by the fall of two houses 
.—one belonging to Mr. Harrison and the other to George 
Gillam. It appeared that the roof of both houses had fallen 
in, carrying with them the floors beneath. In Gillam’s house 
a family were sleeping, consisting of husband and wife and 
four children, who were buried in the ruins. By the active 
exertions of a constable and several of the neighbours, the 
family were extricated. Dr. Webster was at once sent for, 
and examined them, but found that they had escaped with 
only slight injuries. Had it not been, however, for a large 
beam, which, in falling, had formed an arch over the beds, they 
must all have been killed. The furniture was wholly destroyed. 


A LiGguT-FINGERED Woman.—Mrs. Ada Cappel, of 30, 
Beer-lane, Tower-street, was charged at the Guildhall, a few 
days since, with stealing a sealskin fusee-case from the ware- 
house of Messrs. Selber, Fleming, and Co., of 56, Wood-street. 
It appeared that for some time past the prosecutors’ manager 
had missed goods from the warehouse, and always after the pri- 
soner had been there. On Saturday she called and looked at 
some purses and fusee-cases. She purchased four purses, and 
the fusee-case she was seen to put into her umbrella, where it 
was found. She was given into custody, and at the station 
the searcher found on her 8. 17s. 74d. inmoney, and three 
purses besides the four she had purchased. Alderman Lusk 
said he would take the most merciful view he could of the 
matter, and, treating the case as one of unlawful possession, 
fined the prisoner 40s., or, in default, fourteen days’ hard 
labour. 

AMERICAN SPECIAL Mission TO THE WoMEN OF INDIA.— 
On the llth of November there was held in New Yoik the 
first public meeting in that city of a society formed in the 
United States last year, in consequence of statements pre- 
sented to the women of the Methodist Episcopal Church by 
Mrs. Dr. Butler, who has spent some years in India, on the 
subject of the alarming and degraded moral and social con- 
dition of the women of India. The society first sent out as 
missionaries Miss Isabella Thoburn, of Bellaire, Ohio, and 
Miss Clara A. Swain, M.D., of Castile, New York, who sailed 
from New York for India a year ago. Two more female mis- 
sionaries have followed these. One of the speakers at the 
meeting, the Rev. Dr. Trimble, of Ohio, stated that for many 
years women had sought for permission to go forth as mis- 
sionaries to their sisters in lands in a state of darkness, but it 
had been denied until this society sent them forth. 


SurcipE oF A Cuinp.—On Friday an inquest was held, at 
the Mile-end Workhouse, Bancroft-road, Mile-end, touching 
the death of Anne Elizabeth Connor, aged fonrteen years. 
John Connor, a lithographic printer, living at 14, Salisbury- 
street, Burdett-road, Bow, said that the deceased was his 
daughter, He was a widower, and she was a domestic ser- 
vant out of place. For the last eight years he had frequently 
flogged her. On Tuesday month he struck her on the arm 
with the leg of a chair, and he threw a loaf of bread at her 
head because the landlady told him that she had stolen apples. 
She then ran away out of the house and he never after saw 
her alive. He had threatened to break her back, but he had 
never scalded her. Several witnesses bore out the statement 
of the father, showing that he had rather understated his 
brutality to his daughter, who was generally a well-behaved 
child, and that there was no truth in the statement with 
regard to the stolen apples. The jury returned a verdict that 
deceased drowned herself while in a fit of temporary insanity, 
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brought on by the brutal treatment of her father, and re- 
quested the coroner to publicly censure him for his conduct. 
—The Coroner accordingly formally censured the father, who 
replied in anything but respectful terms. 

MorE Gun ACCIDENTS THROUGH CARELESSNESS.—Two 
accidents—one of them fatal—from the incautious handling of 
firearms are reported, While the family of Mr. Amoore, 
farmer, of Ulcomb, about six miles from Maidstone, were at 
church on Sunday, the house boy, Charles Fuller, took up an 
empty gun that was standing in the hall and began firing off 
caps. He then took up another gun, and, not knowing it was 
loaded, pointed it a boy named Fridd, aged eleven, who was 
on a visit to his sister, a servant at the farmhouse, and fired. 
The shot entered the boy’s back, and he died in about three 
hours. On Saturday night, Mr. Edward Lloyd, wine mer- 
chant, of Stoke-on-Trent, was in his dressing-room with two 
friends, when he took a new revolver from a drawer, and re- 
marking, ‘‘See what I have bought to protect my wife,” 
handed the weapon to his friends for inspection, holding it by 
the muzzle-end. One of them took it in his hand, and imme- 
diately one of the barrels discharged, and the bullet entered 
Mr. Lloyd’s right breast. 

CAuTIoN To MistRESSES AND SERVANTS.—Winter is rapidly 
coming on, and among the intimations that it is high time we 
issued our annual warning in order to put our readers on 
their guard, we find the following addressed to the Times: “A 
woman, tall, and of respectable appearance, wearing a very 
large crinoline, called at my house on Wednesday, about 6 
P.M., saying Mrs. Walsham had sent her for a dress of one of 
the young ladies, whose name she had forgotten ; and while 
the servant, who left her in the hall, went to make inquiries, 
she walked into the dining-room and took a valuable velvet 
jacket with sealskin trimming. There were two jackets in 
the room, but, fortunately, in her hurry she dropped one on 
the floor, and was standing in the same place when the ser- 
vant returned to tell her that she must have come to the 
wrong house, as none of the young ladies employed Mrs. 
Walsham. The theft was not discovered for several hours 
after.” This little story comes from Kensington, and we hope 
it will not be thrown away upon the inhabitants of other 
localities. 

Mort Fortune TELLING.—An old woman named Marshall 
has been charged at the Henley Police-court with ‘‘ using 
subtle craft, means, or devices, by palmistry, or otherwise, to 
deceive or impose upon Her Majesty’s subjects.” A girl had 
called at the Henley Police-office and laid a charge of robbery 
against another girl, and when asked by Mr. Alexander, the 
superintendent of police, the ground of her accusation, she 
said she had consulted the woman Marshall, who had shown 
her the thief’s face with playing cards. It turned out, how- 
ever, that before Marshall referred to the cards, she had 
drawn from her visitor the name of the person suspected. 
Marshall sorted the cards, and the girl ‘‘cut” them until a 
queen turned up, when the old woman said that showed who 
was the thief, and named the suspected girl. The inquirer 
paid 3d. for this ‘‘revelation.” After hearing the story Mr. 
Alexander had the prisoner apprehended, and at the time of 
the visit of the police to her house a large number of girls 
were there waiting to have their fortunes told. The prisoner 
was sent to gaol with hard labour for a month, and the bench 
ordered a levy upon ber goods to pay for her maintenance in 
prison and the whole costs of her prosecution. 

WHAT wouLp HAVE Become or Her? — At the Worship- 
street Police-court, on Saturday, Emma Clifton, aged about 
sixteen, was charged with refractory conduct and wilfully 
damaging a door in the Refuge for the Destitute at Dalston. 
The matron of the institution stated that the prisoner having 
been ordered to go to her bedroom refused, and said if she was 
locked in she would kick down the door. The girl, on being 
removed by force, struggled and created a great disturbance, 
and when locked in the room commenced kicking, and finally 
destroyed one of the panels of the door, doing damage to the 
amount of 5s. The magistrate asked what would be the result 
if the girl were discharged. The chaplain and secretary of the 
refuge said it was impossible she could be received back into the 
home ; and they were very much afraid that when thrown upon 
the streets it would lead to her ruin. The magistrate said it was 
desirable to avoid such a result as much as possible. Ifhe only in- 
flicted a nominal fine upon the prisoner and she was at once set 
at liberty, could she not be taken back and allowed another 
chance? The rev. gentleman replied in the negative, and said 
that it was desired to press the case. The magistrate, remarking 
that he had but one alternative in that case, ordered the prisoner 
to pay the amount of damage and a fine of 1s. The girl was 
removed to the cells crying bitterly. Soon afterwards a lady, 
said to be ‘well known at the court for her charity and con; 
sideration of friendless girls,” came in on other business, and, on’ 
hearing the story, offered the girl protection and a home. The 
offer was gratefully accepted, and the prisoner left the court with 
the lady. 

A Cuttp Lost IN THE AUSTRALIAN Busn.—A corres- 
pondent of an Australian paper furnishes the following sad 
account of a child lost in the bush : ‘‘ Mr. Lillywhite, who 
has resided for some years at Boolcoomatta Station, North- 
east, left the place on the Sth of August for the purpose of 
proceeding to the Burra with his family. On the 16th they 
reached within a few miles of Parnaroo, and there encamped | 
On the 17th five girls, members of Mr. Lillywhite’s family! 
left the camp for the purpose of gathering native peaches, and 
after walking some distance, the youngest, Katie, was left by 
the other four, who told her to take charge of the peaches 
they had gathered whilst they proceeded into the scrub to get 
more. On their return they found Katie gone, and thinking 
that perhaps she had gone to the camp they proceeded thither, 
but were told that she had not been home, After wait- 
ing ten or fifteen minutes the parents proceeded in 
search of the child, but without success. At day- 
break next morning the father walked into the head 
station at Parnaroo, and reported the circumstance to Mr. 
John Williams, who with three others and the discon- 
solate parent scoured the country round, but in vain, A 
vigorous search was subsequently made by police-troopers 
Dix and Finniss, assisted by several other persons. Bushes 
were beaten, two black trackers did all they could towards 
recovering the lost one, but all to no purpose. For thirteen 
days the search was continued, but the poor little innocent 
still remained missing. The weather during most of the time 
was wet and cold, ’and there can be little doubt poor little 
Katie Lillywhite is another to be added to the long, long list 
of those who have perished in the dreadful solitude of the 
Australian bush. The country around Parnaroo is extremely 
scrubby and densely wooded, and it is supposed the poor 
little child whose age is but five years, crept exhausted under 
one of the low thick bushes and there died.” 


————————————— 

“T have one word more to say before I close of the Pain Killer 
which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have travelled a good 
deal since I have been in Kansas, and never without taking it with 
me. I used it freely in my practice for cholera in 1849 and 1855, 
and with better success than any other medicine.—A, Huntine, 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, April, 1866,—To Perry Davis & Son’s. 
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LADIES AND THE WAR. 


HE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA.—-The magistracy 
T of Berlin sentacongratulatory address] to the Crown Princess 
of Prussia on her birthday, in which they referred to the vic- 
tories of the German armies under the Crown Prince, and to 
the Princess’s patriotic devotedness and self-sacrifice in caring 
for the wounded, thus setting an illustrious example to the 
country. The Crown Princess in reply wrote: ‘‘ The magis- 
tracy of Berlin have put me under the obligation of expressing 
my best thanks for their good wishes on my birthday, and 
their friendly and loyal sentiments. — Though circumstances 
induced me to take an active part in another place in the 

reat work of affection which has developed itself since the 
Sstenite of the war in all parts of our country, I have been 
able from a distance to follow with lively admiration the great 
activity in which, on this occasion as ever, the capital has 
distinguished itself. May an honourable peace soon crown 
the great deeds of our army, and lead our German Father- 
land, as a recompense for the heavy sacrifices which all its 
branches have cheerfully made, through unity to enduring 
happiness !” 


Rouen and Orleans have fallen! The grand old Norman 
city—the home of the soundest and must enterprising popu- 
lation of France—one of the richest in glorious old traditions 
in medieval monuments—one of the most conspicuous in 
modern industrial achievements—the city of William the 
Conqueror, of St. Ouen, and M. Pouyer-Quertier—Rouen has 
fallen! It takes away a man’s breath to run over the roll of 
French towns that have become the prey of the invader since 
the fatal speech of the Duc de Gramont in the Legislative 
Body—Nancy, the ‘light of love” of Lorraine; Metz, the 
maiden fortress; Strasburg, the Amazon of Alsace ; Rheims, 
the sanctuary of Champagne ; Dijon, the court of Burgundy; 
Laon and Soissons, the abodes of Frankish royalty ; Orleans, 
the field of the Maid’s exploits, and now Rouen ; the scene of 
her martyrdom—when and where will be the end? 


Tur EMPRESS AND SEDAN—LETTER TO HER MOoTHER.— 
Among the most recently-published of the Imperial papers 
are telegrams from the Emperor from Metz. In one he asks 
the Empress to send a bracelet for the wife of the Prefect ; 
in another he annuls the Empress’s appointment of General 
Grandchamp, adding that she had no right to nominate a 
general to the army. The communication of the Empress to 
her mother on the fatal 4th of September was as follows : 
“To o Mdme. la Contesse de Montijo, Madrid. — Paris, 
September 4, 1870.—General Wimpffen, who had taken com- 
mand after Macmahon had been wounded, has capitulated, 
and the Emperor has been made prisoner. Alone and without 
command, he has submitted to that which he could not avert. 
All day he was under fire. Courage, dear mother. If France 
will she can defend herself. I will do my duty.—Your un- 
happy daughter, EUGENIE.” 


The Standard publishes the appeal of a lady who was a 
prisoner of the Emperor Napoleon I. from the early part of 
his reign to his abdication, and who wishes to know if there 
is yet alive any of her fellow-captives. She hears it said b 
people who were not born till years after the Emperor's death 
that the English prisoners were ill-used by the French during 
their captivity, and she would be charmed to find even one 
remaining voice to contradict so false a statement. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler relates the fate which befell the 
memorial on behalf of peace, signed by 18,000 Exglishwomen 
and sent to the Crown Princess of Prussia (the Princess Royal 
of England). The Princess, in reply, expresses her ‘‘admira- 
tion of the noble sentiment of the Englishwomen” whose 
signatures are appended, but declines to receive the memorial 
itself. Mrs, Butler augurs ill for liberty of conscience and 
speech in a nation whose rulers have imprisoned Jacoby and 
Hirsch, and ‘forbidden the Princess to receive a petition 
from her fellow women.” 


The Posen Zeitung mentions the arrest at Bromberg ou the 
24th of Bertha Weiss, the heroine whose fame was recently 
trumpeted as having served in the army, and received the 

ron Cross for rescuing a flag captured by the French. The 
Whole story is a fabrication, apparently concocted for the pur- 
pose of obtaining presents of money from a credulous public. 
he has been escorted by soldiers to Konigsberg, her appre- 
ension creating no little sensation. 

A German soldier, whos¢ letter to his friend is published in 
a Berlin paper, thus describes the present condition of the 

rince Imperial’s playground : My present residence is as 
romantic as anybody could desire. I am sitting in a French 
ent, erected in the Prince Imperial’s playground, behind the 

urnt palace of St. Cloud. Imperial mattresses serve for a 

ed, and silk sofa and chair cushions for pillows. For blankets 
prs use various things—Turkey carpets and other articles from 
the Palace. We also make use of the splendid tea and coffee 
Services, of Sévres porcelain or Alféride, the Imperial plate, 
8lasses, and bottles, on all which, and innumerable other 
objects, the inevitable “‘N.,” with the crown above it, is in- 
Acribed. The Prince’s playground is a large grassplot, with 
4 miniature railway in the middle, with tunnel, bridges, and 
station where soldiers arrived and whence they were de- 
Spatched. Of course, these artificial contrivances are now 
ae only the foundation of the station and a few fragments 
. the carriages remaining. There are likewise some remains 

& gymnastic apparatus, which the soldiers burn up in 
Making their soup or coffee. In the centre of the ground is 
a large flagstaff, on which the pincely flag used to be hoisted, 
‘Nhouncing to the Parisians when the ‘Child of France’ con- 

€scended to play.” 
the youngest child of the 


lt is reported that the nurse of 
. ae French girl. She had a 


hee Prince of Prussia was a |! 
Other in the army who fell at Weissenburg. Intent on re- 
penne her brother’s death, she dropped the innocent child 
Ver a balustrade ; and had not its clothing caught in a metal 
Ornament it would have been dashed to death on the marble 
Cor below. It was afterwards discovered that she had fre- 
quently threatened to take revenge on the Prussians. 


he Atice HosrrraL AT DarmstapT.—Some numbers of 
® weekly reports published in connection with the Alice 
Ospital in Darmstadt have reached England. These reports, 
ich are printed in German and English, and which bear the 
red cross badge of the Society for Succour to the Sick and 
Younded, give a bulletin of the number of patients admitted, 
discharged, and of deaths, their diseases or injuries, the 
Visitors, description of the hospital, its finances, and staff. 
From the 27th of October up to the 17th November, 111 
Pationts were admitted, being an average of 28 weekly. Of 
e8e but three have died, and 33 have been discharged. 
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Typhoid fever and dysentery are the most prevalent diseases. 
The Crown Princess of Prussia, with the other princesses, 
had been most attentive and regular in her visits to the 
hospitals, making a circuit of the wards and conversing kindly 
with the patients in their beds. This hospital, which was 
established on the 22nd of September, is built about half a 
mile out of the city, and has four wards, each containing 
twenty-eight beds. Dr. Mayo, who is the director, has re- 
ceived from the Queen of Prussia the most flattering assu- 
rances of her full appreciation of his services, and of the 
kindly feeling which has induced the people of England to 
make such great efforts to aid the sick and wounded. 


At the Halles Centrales in Paris, horsemeat sausages being 
offered at 9fr. per kilogramme, and horseflesh black puddings 
at 7fr., a crowd of women pelted the dealers with their own 
sausages in a rage at the high prices. 


_ Itis said, though we doubt the source, that Napoleon III. 
is now treating for the purchase of the island of Lacroma, 
near Ragusa. This lovely spot would make a pleasant resi- 
dence for the ex-Emperor, if it had not been formerly inhabited 
by the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. If the 
purchase is completed, Napoleon will be the third sovereign 
dethroned by Prussia who has found a refuge in Austria, the 
others being the King of Hanover and the Elector of Hesse. 
Besides these there are now residing in the empire the King 
of Naples and his wife, and the pretenders Prince Wasa and 
Count Chambord. Should the Pope, as is stated in some 
reports, eventually settle at Innspruck, and Queen isabella 
pass her exile in the neighbourhood of her former subject, the 
ex-Empress of the French, Austria will be the refuge of all 
the dispossessed sovereigns of Europe. 


An inhabitant of Chamdotre writes thus to one of his 
friends at Lyons: ‘‘ lam sixty-two years of age ; I have three 
sons in the different levies; I am about to shoulder my rifle 
as afranc-tireur. How can we make peace after such sights ? 
They will last us a hundred years. Next spring I shall be 
dead orin Germany. (Good night ; the house is burnt.” 


A Paris correspondent writes, per balloon post, that the 
Boulevards are a dreary enough promenade both in the day- 
time and at night ; the flaneur has disappeared in the soldier, 
the Parisienne in the hospital nurse. Sombre toilettes have 
become the rule, sackcloth’ and ashes are the mode. An 
elegantly-dressed woman would incur the risk of being 
mobbed ; even pianos are no longer permitted to be played by 
our censors of the hour, the Gardes Nationales. The correct 
thing to do now is to have yourself weighed once a-week to 
see how many pounds you have lost on a low and limited 
diet, and the individual who set up the first weighing- 
machine on the Boulevard Montmartre to register the Paris 
light-weights has had a profitable time of it. 


The advance of the Prussians in the north of France, and 


the consequent interception of traffic between Rouen and 


Dieppe, have caused a flight towards England from the latter 
place and the country round it, similar to that which took 


place from Boulogne and Calais a few months since, when the 
investment of Paris was foreshadowed. It is to be regretted 
that the flight from Rouen to the coast has been marked by 
an episode which, for the credit of the soldiers of Germany, 
had better not have occurred. The last train which left the 
city previously to its occupation by the Germans was, as might 
be anticipated, very much crowded, but it was with civilians 
alone, comprising agreat many womenand children who had been 
sent away to be out of the reach of danger. On nearing the sta- 
tion of St. Victor, and when at full speed, it was found that 
a body of German cavalry was advancing in ‘a direction so as 
to cross the line. When discovered they were close to the 
train, into which they deliberately fired a volley, to the in- 
tense alarm of the passengers who, non-combatants as they 
were, little imagined that they would be exposed to such an 
outrage. The guard was found dead in his box, a ball having 
pierced his head. Madame Delfosse, of the Hotel Royal at 
Rouen, one of the passengers, had a very narrow escape, for a 
ball actually tore the flowers from her bonnet in its passage 
through the carriage in which she was riding. 


A Tours correspondent gives us the following bit of gossip. 
A few days ago, in the Department of Yonne, the peasantry 
captured a post-cart of the Prussian army, in which were some 
thousands of letters for the men and officers of the different 
corps before Paris. Amongst other letters in the bags was 
one from Princess Alice of England to Prince Louis of Hesse, 
her husband, who is serving with the 9th Corps of the German 
Army. The letter is such as any gentlewoman might address 
to her husband, and encloses a note from Princess Alice’s little 
daughter, thanking her papa for a doll he had sent her from 
France, and asking him to return home as quickly as he can. 
In other wars and other times such a letter would, as it ought 
now, have been sent to Lord Lyons for transmission to the 
Prince to whom it was addressed. 


A Wire's NecrssaRies.—The case of Vaustonne v. White 
was heard in the Bail Court a few days ago. It was an action 
to recover money expended in necessaries for a wife. The 
defendant denied his liability on the ground that he had made 
his wife an ample allowance. The plaintiff (wife’s father) was 
a carpenter, residing in Gray’s Inn-road, and the defendant 
the proprictor of the Rye House Tavern, Peckham-rye. The 
parties were married in 1850, and for thirteen years lived 
together, keeping the Express beer-house in Ear]-street, Black- 
friars. He subsequently left her in lodgings. In July, 1864, 
she ascertained that her husband was keeping the Rye House 
Tavern, and she went to him, but he declined to receive her 
or give her anything ; and, in consequence of his conduct, they 
had to go before the magistrate. He had allowed her 10s. per 
week, but she complained that it was insufficient. In cross- 
examjnation she said she drank when she thought she re- 
quired it. She once broke open the bedroom door with a 
poker, and had thrown red-hot coals at defendant, but not 


with the intention of injuring him. It was arranged a verdict 
should be entered for the plaintiff for 18/., with a stay of pro- 
ceedings, to allow the detendant to move to set the verdict 


aside if terms were not accepted. 


HOoLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND Pirts—Low Spirits, DESPoN- 
DENCY.—Sickness soon weighs down the most buoyant spirits 
unless they be maintained by the hope of speedy recovery. This 
salutary hope may safely be based upon Holloway’s world-esteemed 
remedies, which are the safest and most efficient curatives of all 
diseases affecting the interior or exterior of the human body. They 
raise every organ to its natural standard by purifying the blood, 
stimulating the nerves, and dislodging any obstruction in 
the vessels or glands. In skin diseases and children’s com- 

Jaints, Holloway’s medicaments are invaluable. In all the 
maladies to which families are liable these remedies are particularly 
useful in rectifying and strengthening those organs upon the due 
performance of whose functions the health depends, 


Motes Iuteresting ans Ods, | 


THE ROYAL BRTROTHAL. 
(An Acrostic. ) 


L ong life, say all, unto the happy pair— 

L ong may they live each other's love to share. 
O f ev'ry happiness the world can know— 

O f bliss united—be their lot below! 
U nder the blessing of the King of kings 

R eceiving light which goodness ever brings ; 
I nclear perception may they ever stay 

N ear to the Throne which passeth not away. 
S o shall they find, when life is fading fast, 

E nduring summer to the very last: 
E nt’ring yon home when earth to them has past. 

FrepEerick Avucustus LEwIs. 


ORIGIN OF THE Picnic.—It is hard to say when this 
species of entertainment became fashionable, but we have an 
account of a very distinguished picnic that took place more 
than two centuries and a quarter ago, on the birthday of 
Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles the First. 
Mainwaring, in a letter to the Earl of Arundel, dated Nov. 
22, 1618, says: ‘‘ The Prince’s birthday has been solemnised 
here by the marquises and lords which found themselves 
here ; and (to supply the want of lords) knights and squires 
were admitted to a consultation, wherein it was resolved that 
such a number should meet at Gamiges, and bring every man 
his dish of meat. It was left to their charge what to bring ; 
some chose to be substantial; some curious, some extra- 
vagant. Sir George Young’s invention bore away the bell; 
and that was four huge brawny pigs, piping hot, bitter and 
harnessed with ropes of sarsiges, all tied to a monstrous bag- 
pudding.” It is believed that the word ‘‘ picnic”’ really arose 
from these pigs, and the word was then and still should be in 
polite scsiety pignic and. sarsiges. 


The following poetical will was filed recently in a surro- 
gate’s office at New York: ‘ Unto my beloved wife , All 
my worldly goods I have in store I give my beloved wife and 
hers for evermore. 1 give all truly; I no limit fix. This is 
my will, she my executrix.”’ 


In Wisconsin there are probably no fewer than twenty 
thousand women at work in the fields. They are not only 
Germans, Irish, and Scandinavians, but Yankees ; not only 
the poor, but thousands of the fair and intelligent classes. 
When the pinch comes it is common for girls to hang up the 
rolling-pin, shut up the piano, and go to the field and help 
their fathers. They ride a reaper as skilfully as any man ; 
they rake and bind dexterously ; they direct the cultivator ; 
they run the threshing machine ; they pitch bundles ; in ex- 
treme need they even give their arms and ingenuity to that 
bucolic architecture, building the load and stack, A blue- 
eyed girl in Central Wisconsin last year sheared forty sheep 
in a day, and received four dollars for it. A hundred 
thousand Western women are working in the field this season, 
and the men are pleased to see them do it so well. 


The saloon carriage used by Her Majesty when travelling 
over the Great Western Railway, after having done good ser- 
vice for more than twenty years, has just undergone a tho- 
rough refitting. The carriage is divided into compartments— 
the saloon and its retiring-rooms. The walls are lined with 
silver grey silk, trellised with tufts of the same material, and 
the roof is composed of raised flutes of grey silk, radiating 
from a centre, and interspersed with crimson and grey gimp 
designs, the whole being finished with massive crimson ropes 
interwoven by gold. The windows are fitted with silver- 
plate poles, from which depend green silk curtains, trimmed 
and looped up with green and white silk cord and tassels. 
The furniture is in luxurious taste, the royal sofas and foot- 
stools being covered with crimson brocaded silk trimmed with 
gold and grey cord fringes, and the carpet is of crimson vel- 
vet. Atogether the decorations are very perfect—luxury 
without gaudiness being the prevailing feature. 


CoFFEE-MAKING IN SWEDEN.—Coffee in Sweeden is made 
in the following manner : Take any kind of coffee-pot or urn, 
and suspend a bag made of very heavy flannel, long enough 
to reach the bottom, and bound on a wire just fitting the 
top ; put in the fresh-ground pure coffee, and pour on freshly, 
boiled water. The fluid filters through the bag, and may be 
used at once ; needs no settling, and retains all its aroma. 
The advantage of this over the ordinary filter is its economy, 
as the coffee stands and and soaks out the strength, instead 
of merely letting the water pass through it. 


Rat-hunting is now vigorously carried on in Paris to meet 
the demands of the restaurants. A simple plan has been de- 
vised for the capture of these now valuable rodents. Holes 
are made in the bed of the sewers, and filled in with soup de 
glucose, a thick and sweet liquid. The rats, attracted by the 
flavour, rush greedily to feed, and immediately fall into the 
holes, from which they are unable to escape, on account of 
the glutinous nature of the soup, and thus they are daily cap- 
tured by thousands. 

INCREASE OF SMALL-POX IN Lonpon.—On Saturday, at the 
meeting of the Metropoliton Asylum Board in Spring-gardens 
Dr. Brewer, M.P., in the chair, Mr. Wyatt presented 
special report on the subject of the alarming increase of small- 
pox. He stated that within twelve days the committee over 
whom he presided had prepared the Hampstead temporary 
hospital for small-pox cases, had secured officers and nurses 
and had opened the doors to patients. The number ‘he 
committee had to provide for was 90, b i 
: : , but this had now 
increased to 120, and it had been ascertained that the Poor 
Law officials had cognisance of 300 cases connected with 
the London Poor Law District. Under these circum- 
stances, the committee recommended that they should be 
empowered to remove the building erected last year in rear 
of the London Fever Hospital to another site in prepara- 
tion for a further increase of this epidemic. Dr. Bridges, 
the Poor-law Inspector, in answer to questions, said there 
were now 308 cases of small-pox in London alone, and this 
without calculating the general population at all, that number 
being among the pauper population only. Dr. Harvey said it 
behoved the Board to take the most energetic steps to provide 
accommodation for this pestilence, as there Was no doubt it 
was increasing rapidly at the East-end of London. In reply 
to remarks by some members, who held that a very strict 
watch should be kept to see that public vehicles did not bring 
patients to the hospitals, the Chairman said that the officers 
had very strict orders to take particular notice of all such 
infractions of the law, so that the drivers may be proceeded 
against. The Board approved of the committee’s action, and 


agreed to the recommendations. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


> S 
@he Mercy Dour. 


Double you, oh man is woman. 

House Decorations. —Women. 

Pre Hysteric Times.—Before tight lacing. 

Name for a Female Analytical Chemist.—Ann Eliza. 
A Baby’s Bird.—A Crow. 

A most distinguished Baron of Beef.—Baron Liebig. 


BooK-KEEPING BY DouBLrE EntTry.—Enter a friend’s room 
and borrow a book ; then enter your own and keep it there. 


A country grocer notifies the public that he has ‘‘ Knew 
Syder for Sail.” 


Why are husband and wife not one, but ten ?—Because the 
wife is Number One, and the husband goes for nothing. 

A countrywoman, finding herself unable to whip her 
husband, shouted to her son, who was upstairs in bed: 
“¢ Bill ! come down stairs and lick thi feyther, or else he'll be 
th’ maister o’ the whole house.” She was evidently in ad- 
vance of the age on the Woman question. 


THE LATEST GEM. 
Farewell, dear girl, farewell, farewell, 
I ne’er shall love another ; 
In peace and comfort you may dwell, 
And I'll go home to mother. 


EDITORIAL DEADLY Sriys.—The following are the ‘‘ deadly 
sins,’ as viewed by an American editor: 1. Boring him when 
he is writing. 2. Boring him when he is not writing. 3, 
Reading his papers without permission. 4. Asking permission 
to read his papers. 5. Hooking his scissors when the ‘ devil” 
is clamouring for ‘‘original” matter. 6. Laying profane 
hands on his proof. 7. Asking him who ‘‘Q,” or ‘ Quid- 
nunc,” or ‘‘Q. in a Corner ” is. 


In Hebron, on the grave of Mrs. Buel, is this peculiar 
verse :— 
‘*Dear as thou art, and justly dear, 
We will not weep for thee ; 
One thought shall check the falling tear— 
It is, that I am free.” 


MODERN HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 


Lady : ‘‘ Four of those chairs which I so lately purchased of 
you are broken.” Upholsterer: ‘‘ Indeed, madame! The only 
way in which I can account for that is, that some one must 
have been sitting on them !” 


I’M THIRTY-TWO. 
By Waverly. 
I’m thirty-two, I’m thirty-two, 
Oh! shall I never wed ? 
And can it be that one like me 
Shall ne’er be mar-ri-ed ? 
T’ve sung and danced, and on my knees 
Have prayed till night was gone, 
But ne’er a swain came serious yet, 
Alas! I’m yet alone ! 


Ive wink’d at Charles, yea, wink’d at all 
The gayest of the beaux ; 

But Cupid, rogue, between us popp’d, 
With finger on his uose ; 

Tis true I’ve laughed at Will and Ben, 
And flirted with John Lowe ; 

But then it was when I was young, 
Or younger much than now. 


Oh, come, kind swains, come one, come all, 
Forsake not Fanny Day ; 
How would you feel to see her fade, 
A flower unpluck’d, away ? 
I care not who, so he’s not black, 
And rather kind and clever ; 
I'd rather be some sorry jade, 
Than live a maid for ever. 


[Drc. 10, 1870. 


(From Punch.) 

‘¢One small head can carry all I know.’’—Writer on half- 
penny card. 

Not Forbidden by the Rubric.—Onxe mure bow for Mr. 
Mackonochie. He is required to bow to the decision of the 
Privy Council. 

Wuo WovLp Wise To ReaD THEM ?—Imitation has been 
termed the truest form of flattery ; but we doubt if many 
authors would feel themselves much flattered, if their literary 
successes were found to be succeeded, at the hands of other 
writers, by imitative sequels such, for instance as, the follow- 
ing: ‘Sweet as a Nut:” a sensation story, written for the 
readers of ‘‘ Bitter is the Rind.” ‘‘The Mouser’s Mission,” a 
stirring tale of feline life: for the amusement of those who 
have been pleased by ‘‘ The Cat’s Pilgrimage.” ‘‘ Pots and 
Proprieties :”’ a handbook for the table ; published as a pen- 
dant to ‘‘Cups and Customs,” ‘‘ Echoes of the Future :” an 
imaginative poem, founded on the novel ‘‘Beyond these 
Voices.” ‘* Purchased for a Song :” a sequel to the Story of 
‘*Bought with a Price.” ‘‘ Meandering ’mid Malachites :” 
a book of foreign travels, by a student and admirer of ‘ Zig- 
zagging among Dolomites.” ‘Printed and Published to 
Amuse :” a companion story to follow ‘‘ Bound to Please.” 
‘*Born with a Blessing :” a novel to be read after ‘‘ Baptized 
with a Curse.” 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 
[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d each. 


BIRTHS. ‘ 
On the 2nd inst., at 27, Victoria-street, Westminster, the wife of C. Hawksley, 
Esq., C.E., of a daughter. 
On the 8rd inst., at 1, Sumner-place, South Kensington, the wife of P. F. Rose, 


Esq., of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 8rd inst., at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, by the Rev. W. J. Richard- 
son, Henry Logan, Esq., to Ellen, eldest daughter of the late J. Almond, Esq., of 
6, Clifford-street. ; 

On the 3rd inst., at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, by the Rey. W. J. Richard- 
son, Walter Logan, Esq., to Elizabeth Mary Amelia (Bessie), younger twin 
daughter of the late J. Almond, Esq., 6, Clifford-street. 

DEATAS. 
On the Ist inst., at Brighton, Miss Carcline Frances Champion, aged eighty- 


two. 
On the Ist inst., at 69, Arlington-street, Mr. William Meggs, aged seventy-five. 


HE NEW BABY requires NO 
FEEDING, and is warranted NOT to CRY. A 
charming study of a Baby’s Head, effectively coloured, 
nearly life-size, and altogether just such an innocent, bright- 
eyed, jolly little cherub as the ladies Jove to gaze upon. 
Creates quite a sensation when placed in the drawing-room 
scrap-book. A pleasing surprise to send through the post. 
Packed and free for ten stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


DRESS. 
HE WAR and the PRICE of SILK. 
| 


-—The public is fully aware of the panic which lately 
existed in Lyons, and the many advertisements of the day 
have announced that people bought silks at that time at 
panic prices, and it is believed that large profits will be 
made on these goods in the spring. 

Messrs. JAY made some very extraordinary purchases at 
the end of October, and, it is supposed, the very latest in 
Lyons shipped to England vid Marseilles after the fall of 
Metz, and, having determined to realise upon them at 
once, Messrs. Jay offer Black Silks at the following prices, 
patterns free: Gros de Sens, 14 yards all silk, 2 guineas the 
dress. Rich Gros Grain, ditto wide width, 13} yards “4 
guineas the dress. 


on Hire. 


JAYS’. 


UFF WARMER.—New Design. 
For Ladies Driving or Travelling. 
An elegant and Seasonable Present. 
Retains the Heat 4 hours. 


UFF WARMER.—Attention is 
respectfully invited to the above, 
which, from its size, shape, and 
material, must recommend itself to 
all Ladies driving or travelling. 


UFF WARMER.—New Design. 
To be obtained in best Hard Pewter, 
or the same strongly Silver Plated. 


MY FF WARMER .—New Design. 
Retail of all first-class Fancy Repo- 
sitories and Ironmongers. 
Wholesale ONLY of Watts, Sole Inventor, 30, King-street, 
Smithfield. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
NEMEDY. 


= | 
\ MeMASTER’S | 
ONIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
g<owth, and etfectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


AIR DESTROYER.- 248, High Hol- 
| 


born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 


10s. 6d.; sent for 654, 84,and 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS’S “ Toilet Magazine,” 
monthly, 1s. 


address. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: 
Moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance,—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 13d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemists. Any sizesent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CURIT, 6, Curtsr- 
REET, Portar, Lonpon, FE. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT NoIseELess WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fer Saie or 


And Sold by 


Apvice To Ixvatips.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, 
to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted 
system of the body, you will provide yourself with th 
(late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


“‘Lord Francis Conrncnam, who, this time last year, boug 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to h 


KELSEY’S 


FAMED 


ances FOR THE REMOVAL oF INVAL pe 
ean — 


P 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint cf Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without . 


GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


King’s-cross. London W.C. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


and specific Cure of 


SUCH AS 


Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE, 


Palpitation, and Spasms. 


From Lord Francis Conyneuam, Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868, 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


15, Tottenham-court-road. 
130, Tottenham-court-road. 
114, Upper-street, Islington. 

| 48, High-street, Kingsland. 


chins | 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d.; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in lb. 1s. Od., and 1b, jars 1s. 6d 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c, 
Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square. 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 


and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and TarprEv, who prescribe it 


constantly for the ak-ve complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
Messrs. BArcuAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 


It is recommended 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, 
disease, invigorate the nervous media and regulate the circwating 
at marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, 0 tee 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
ht some of Dr. J. Coruis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
ave half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


“‘ arl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had Deen raging fearfully, and that the oniy remedy of any service was CHLORO- 


DYNE,”—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 


Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cort1s Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. Noneis genuine without the words, “ Dr. nde eer BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


KELSEY’'S 


FAMED 
KID BOOTS, 6s. 6d. 


| JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE 


(REGISTERED) 

Are undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to 
the public. Any one can use them. Anything can be 
dyed with them in a few minutes, without soiling the 
hands. In England ‘‘JUDSON’S DYES” are as ‘* House- 
| hold Words.” Articles of Clothing that have been put 
aside as faded and useless may be made nearly equal te 
new by merely following the simple directions appended to 
each bottle of Dye. 


NAMES OF COLOURS. 


Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, 
Green, Blue, Purple, Pink, 
Crimson, Brown, Canary, Orange, 
Black, Puce, Lavender, Slate. 


Price 6d. per Bottle. 
May be had of Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the world, or wholesale of 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 

A small bottle of Colour will dye 12 yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon. See that you get ‘‘ JUDSON’S” SIMPLE DYES, 
the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous 
inferior imitations, which are calculated to injure both 
buyers and sellers. Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instruc- 
tions how to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, «nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


} 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


For more than half a century KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS have stood the test of experience, and, despite many 
rivals, have surpassed them all. Acting directly on the 
blood, they strike at the very root of disease, revivify the 
system, and in most cases effect an entire cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per bo 


ieee GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2°, 9d. per Box 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most importaut discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


TO MOTHERSI!I! 


1) 2B NAPIER’S SOOTHING 

POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remedy for 
all the Ailments incident to Children, from infancy to 
twelve years of age. 

They are the same as prescrived daily by the most 
eminent and experienced physicians, and, except under 
some very peculiar circumstances, nothing better could 
possibly be given. 

Sold in packets, 1s. 14d., post free for the saine amount 
| in stamps, from the Dep6t, 75, Allen-road, Stoke Newing- 
} ton; and of all chemists. 
| WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN DAYS 
| 


Consul at 


BY 
DR. NAPIER’S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!! 
Prices as above. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to W od and lren, 
and the articles joined beur washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hoid Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 
Manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, Curry 
Paste, and other Condiments. 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


KID BOOTS, 6s. 6d, 


‘HE Best WINE for LADIKS and IN- 
VALIDS, highly recommended by ertninent phy- 
sicians. Sparkling VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE from the 
West of France (Arruur H. Brownine, Lewes, Sole Agent 
for England) ; price, 38s, quarts, 21s. pints, 12s. half-pints. 
Rich medium or dry. (See Medical Times, Dec. 25, 1869.) 


{ A. H. Browning’s new pamphlet on application, 


HP BRINGS WITHOUT PIERCING 
THE EARS. t 
SEARLE’S PATENT EARRINGS 
In Fine Gold, Jet, Malachite, &c., are very elegant and per- 
fectly secure. They are worn by ladies whose ears are not 
ierced. To be had of G. E. SEARLE. Goldsmith (sole 
‘atentee), 23, Bedford-street, Plymouth. Drawings and 
Prices sent post free. 


Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. F 
Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 


Sole Inventor and Maker, 
W. J. FOULKES, Operative Ohemist, Birkenhead. 


Dec. 10, 1870.] 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 18657. 


H, BOCK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. ’ 
This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
Cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 
Sold in Penny Packets, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


BiNKoO’s BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Fenny Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Canisters. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PHG@NIX 
a POWDVER. 

Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
Ganger to life. 

In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
Paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clotting, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 

using it. 

In Canisters, 6. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 


FLUID, for Cleaning Window, Looking, Plate, and 
all other kinds of Glass. 
In Bottles, 6d. and Js. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Swrer Perroume, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


PATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous. 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


PATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 
In 3d. Boxes and Canisters Is. each. 

BN«Kos BLACK AND VIOLET 

WRITING INKS 


Bikos BLACK AND VIOLET 
COPYING INKS. 
BNKo’s PATENT INK POWDER. 


BINKo's LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


All these 


Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro- / and none are 
tected by : Genuine 
this without. 


The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 
Oilmen, Grocers Chemists, &., in Town and Country, and 
through the Wholesale Houses generally. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


THE “WORCESTERSHIF &.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
ie “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
Wieka [ts use improve appetite and digestion 
; Unrivalled fo piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles an Labels 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS 

SAUCE. 


H} _ Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


= world, 


BREAD and GUMS, and PURIFICATION ci the 
Too 
its q, 
TO: 


8 
1, malt gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
by’ 26d, and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 


PN BROTHERS, 38, Fleet Street, H.C, London, 
| EETH.—My. WEBB (many years with 


Yr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 


su 

for pies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot 'be'surpassed 
trees? comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
3 at 


€nt guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 

and all consultations free. ‘Terms most moderate. 

and = -—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
°pairs effected whilst waiting. 


x 


Bee meme Dairy until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
t tan tise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
Os. 


longs 3 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 


R FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
ARTIFIC} St, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
and £9 AL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 

- &set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
» and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 


es: 
8q mont Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Kuston- 


= —Consultation Free. 


Roonp SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
formitics Les: PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 


LER’s 7 are prevented and cured by wearing CHAND- 
Sexes op LGLENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
lieveg all ages. It strengthens the voice and lungs, re 


®speciay igestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
Towth f Tecommended to children for assisting the 
ding » Promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 

© use of braces and stays. Price from 10s, 6d. 
Ciroulare Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Ilustrated 


— forwarded. 
USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 
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9 | MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 
| FOR LADIES. 
| M. | | N MADAME BRENNER 
\ 35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W. 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 
] ESLOFE CLOTHES. — WANTED, 


any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 

Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 

(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 


of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c, 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 


the fnll value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Kstablished 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
eeived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

J CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, Ww. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and T regard this preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 1lb., §1b., & 4 1b. Packets. 
J. ann J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 
With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves respousible. 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 
Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 9s., 2s, 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prives. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King Wil'iam-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

J Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 

Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 

Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles or 

value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 

street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
XL ntreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820 Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


£50,000 ready - = ADVANCED by 


the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LAND and BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, fo any period of years not 
exceeding 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal 
Monthly instalments. Interest (in addition to a small - 
premium) 5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Norr.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house property alone 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
KO in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, Is. 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 
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J. & P. COATS, 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 

Messrs. J. & P. COATS contidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 
Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


Are wuiranted not tu couluin a uticle of Aler- 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price 7}d., Is. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 
Wuetrron & Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 


Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


COLD FEET! 


THE THERMOPODION, 
OR PORTABLE FOOT WARMER. 


A Neat and improved Patented Article for imparting Heat 
to the Feet, surpassing the Antique Water Bottie, inas- 


Single j% 


= A G E N T 8 . ‘. much as a uniform heat for au indefinite period can be ob- 

Witi1am Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | WALTER Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, tained at an infinitesimal cost or attention. Especially 
3] if . valuable for Railway Travelling, the Carriage or Study, 

Cheap side. Manchester. Light, Portable, and Ornamental. To be obtained of all 


Ernest Goupcuaux, 60, Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


J. F. Hurrox & Co., The Temple, | 
Dale-street, Liverpool. | 


leading Furnishing Warehouses, Drapers, and Chemista, 
In Imitation Seal Skin, price 2ls. Sole Manufacturers 
SPENCE and Jo., 6, LEATHER-LANE, E.C. 4 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


WHIEE?S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
; Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s,,and 52s. 6d. Postage, 18. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 2¢d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable TOHN whiTz, 
Pest office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &. 


PATENTED THROUGH 


SS 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernersanns INTERNATIONAL Exursition, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Tue principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Tmprovements are— 

*¢ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


. . . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone ? ‘ 4 - 
so important an improvement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. [HE material of which these are m ade 18 
“The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more cicsely recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it... . We were much struck with the power possessed elastic and compressible, and the best invention for gimng 


by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. ... It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these,” 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 
18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


cas f WEAb-« 
efficient and permanent support in al] cases 0 e 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 


y re ; - ture, and inexpen 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, an 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s, 6d., 78. 6c, 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly Loncon, 
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Now on Sale, price Sixpenee, 
Imp. 8vo., in handsome Ornamented Wrapper, with 
Frontispiece on Toned Paper by R. Barnes, ‘Stirring 
the Christmas Pndding.” 


CHRISTMASTIDE: 


AN EXTRA PART OF THE 


LEISURE HOUR FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ConTENTS : 

THE FRONTIER FRIENDS: a Tale of the Rhineland. 
By Francis Brown. With Engravings by Wymper. 

RAYS OF LIGHT: or Christmas in the Old Hall. 

THREE KINGS OF ORIENT. With Illustrations and 
Music. 

A MISERABLE CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR. By Hesba Stretton, Author of “Alone in 
London,” &c. With Engravings. 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 

CHRISTMAS SONNETS. By the Rev. R. Wilton, M.A. 

MARGOTIN. By the Author of ‘‘ Hester Kirton.” 

NOTES ON NURSERY NONSENSE. By J. R. Planché. 
With numerous Engravings. 

CHRISTMAS ON THE FIRST FLOOR. By Mrs. Prosser. 

THE BIRTH OF THE BABE. By Lord Kinloch. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS. With Music. By W. Langford. 

PREPARING FOR THE ATTACK : a Snow Picture. 

CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS. By Toward Hopley, 


By the Author of 


London: 56, Paternoster Row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


{PANISH PICTURES, DRAWN WITH 

PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of ‘Swiss Pic- 

tures.” With Illustrations by Gustave Doré and other 
eminent Artists. Imp. 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound. 

THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE 
NATIONS. A Description of the Principal Peoples in 
the World. Illustrated with 160 fine Engravings. Small 
4to. Printed on toned paper. 6s., handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, Suitable asa Present for the Young. 

ANIMAL LIFE IN EUROPE With 
numerous Coloured Engrayings. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. in 
illustrated cover. 

‘ORIGINAL FABLES. By Mrs. 
Prosser, Author of ‘*The Awdries and their Friends,” 
&c. Numerous Engravings by Ernest Griset, Harrison 
Weir, Noel Humphreys, &. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d., 
handsomely bound. 

LITTLE REDCAP. 
Engravings. Small royal. 1s. 
beards, gilt edges. 

VIOLET FLETCHER'SHOME WORK. 
Engravings. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. extra boards, 
gilt edges. 

LITTLE SERENA IN A STRANGE 
LAND. By the Author of ‘‘ Christie Redfern’s Troubles.” 
Engravings. Feap. 8yvo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. extra gilt 
edges. 

MYRA SHERWOOD’S CROSS, AND 
WOW SHE BORE IT. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
bevelled boards ; 4s. extra boards, gilt edges. 

NEW SHILLING ‘TOY-BOOKS with 
Coloured Engravings. 4to. 1s.,feach, cover; 2s. mounted 
oncloth. LITTLE PAUL’S CHRISTMAS. THE LORD'S 
PRAYER. 

Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164; 
Piccadilly; Brighton, 31, Western-road. 


NEW BOOKS, HANDSOMELY BOUND. 


A Book for Bovs. 


Gd. boards; 2s. extra 


I. 
MODEL WOMEN. By the Rev. 


Witriram Anprrsox, Author of ‘Self-made Men.” 5s., 
gilt edges. 


II. 
OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1871. 


The First Volume of a New Series, beautifully Illus- 

trated, and in the richest style of Binding, forming a 

choice Gift Book for the Young, of both sexes. Price 6s, 
Ill. 


MADELEINE’S TRIAL, and OTHER 


STORIES. By Madame ve Pressense. Translatea by 
Ayyxiz Harwoop. With Four Illustrations. Fsep. 8vo, 
3s. 6d., cloth elegant. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


ANDBOOK of GREEK LACE. By 

JI. H. Second Edition. Containing many beautiful 

B ue Photographs from old Laces, and clear Explanations 

for Working. 3s. 6d., postage 2d.—Address, enclosing 
stamps, to Miss J. H. Collingwood, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! 
Song, by A. S. GATTY. Post free for 24 stamps. 
“We have seldom met with so much beauty concealec 
in so apparently simple a song.”—Vide Edinburgk 
Courant, 
“A singularly touching and effective melody.”—Vide 
Examiner. 
“‘ Cannot fail to be a favourite.”“—Vide Weekly Review 
N.B.—This is the most popular setting. 


TIRED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss 
M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in D flat. 
No. 2in D, 3s. each ; post free for 18 stamps. ‘* We think 
we shall never grow ‘tired’ of listening to it,”’—Vide 
Australian and New Zealand Gazette. “Asm-sth nd 
graceful melody of the simplest type, and likely to become 
very popular.”—Vide Edinburgh Courant. ‘‘It is not at 
all improbable that this song will shortly rival in popularity 
her well-known songs ‘ Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’ ‘ Home 
they brought her Warrior Dead,’ ‘ The Bridge, &c.”—Vide 
Brighton Gazette. The same for the Pianoforte, by 
Brinley Richards. Free by post [for {18 stamps each, 
London; published only by ROBERT COCKS & Co. 


\ R. WRIGHTON’S very popular 
SONGS and, BALLADS, Gs. cach; free by post at 
half-price. 


Norah, sweet Norah. 4s, 
The Snowdrop. 

Stent Sorrow. 

‘leeting in Heaven. 
‘Nhe Lily, 

Morn on the Meadow. 
In the Downhill of Life. 
1 he Wearied Dove. 

“t was thy loved voice, 
The Song of the Bee 
Memories, : 


Thy voice is near. 

The Wishing Cap. 

Shylie Bawn. 

Gricve not for me. 

In Search of the Primrose. 

Oh! chide not, my heart. 

Shesangamong the flowers 

The Liquid Gem 

Tier bright smile hauntsme 
still. 

The Postiman’s Knock. 
London: Published by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 

Burlington-strect. Order of all musie-s21! : 


Jucrs. 


THE MUSICAL art UNION. 
(Under the Sanction and Control of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council.) ‘ 

mMHeE PRIZES at the SECOND DIS- 
TRIBUTION, in January next, wil) consist of yalu- 
atle PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, VIOLINS, 
CONCERTINAS, and other Musical Instruments, 
Musical Works, &c., ranging 1 value up to FIFTY 
GUINEAS. Tickets, One Shilling cach, may be obtainea 
of appointed Agents, or direct trom the Offices, 22, Buck. 
ingham-street, Strand, W.C., by sending Stamps, or ‘Post. 
oflice Order made payable ab Charing-sroas, to the Secre- 
tary, Winkiam A, Sora, 


“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 
HAND-SEWING MACHINE. 


as NIRA Con Git | 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 


anc. mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘*ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD @& CO.,, 
63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


SEWING MACHINES 
SILENT 


4 Gui 
uineas to Ty O CiKke-i8 ‘TeieliClH. 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES 


ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE. 
With Patent Hook and Needle Guard. 


10 Guineas. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND THE NAWAB 
NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
N'O'' M'O R' BY U:S*R FE Ube P in B'S HN Ze 


THAN A REALLY GOOD 


SEWING MACHINE 


Can possibly be made at this season. But there are so many Sewing Machines, each of which puts forth some real or 


alleged claim to the favourable consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection. Ladies may inspect and 
work every description of Sewing Machine at 


SMITH & C0O.,’s, 


who impartially recommend the Machine best suited to the description of work required to be done. Any Machine sold 
by Smith & Co, may be excnanged within one month for any other kind without charge for use. 


SMITH & OO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS, PRESENTS, 


DRIED FLOWERS, FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CASES, 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, FERNS, 
HORTICULTURAL REQUISITES, &c. 


DICK RADCLIFFE & Co,, F.R.HLS., 


SEEDSMEN 
AND HORTICULTURAL DECORATORS, 


129, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
SEED GROUNDS, ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534, 535, 536, and 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ETC 


SILK, VELVET, VELVETEEN, AND CRAPE DEPARTMENT. 


FANCY DRESS, SERGES, REPP, AND SKIRTING DEPARTMENT. 


FRENCH MERINO, DE LAINE, AND STUFF DEPARTMENT. 


SHAWL, MANTLE, JACKET, AND COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN AND DRAPERY DEPARTMENT, 


HOSIERY, GLOVE, LACE, AND FANCY DEPARTMENT. 


RIBBON, TRIMMING, AND HABERDASHERY DEPARTMENT. 


AN EXTENSIVE AND CHEAP MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


Ating sent to any part of the Country post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates t 
Companies, ~<ait 


_ Bruises, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic Erup 


“The leading Ladies’ Journal of Kurope.”—‘‘Is to be found 
in all first-class families.”—Vide the Press. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PERSONS 
Iiave appeared in the Present Volume, 

And are still in Print: 


THE EARL OF DERBY .. oe .. July 2. 
M. DE LESSEPS ars se oe -. July 9 
MR. DISRAELI.. ve os os -. July 16 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA .. July 23 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA .. ee -. duly 30. 
QUEEN OF PRUSSIA ee . -. Aug. 6. 
REV. JOHN CURWEN _... ee -» Aug.13. 
CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA.. -. Aug. 20. 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON _... es -. Aug. 27. 
PRINCE FRED. CHARLES of PRUSSIA Sept. 3. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL... oe -. Sept. 10. 
GENERAL TROCHU .. oe ee «. Sept. 17. 
BARON VON MOLTKE .,,. . «- Sept. 24. 
JULES FAVRE... ve . -. Oct. 1, 
VICTOR EMMANUEL nt ca -. Oct. 8 
BISMARCK... .. oe oe oe «. Oct. 15, 
BAZAINE.. ps +e . ee -. Oct. 22. 
GARIBALDI _... o0 . oe -- Oct. 29 
MARQUIS OF LORNE oe oe .» Nov. 6 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE .. .. Nov. 12 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA .. oe Noy. 19. 
DUKE OF ARGYLE ... oe . . Nov. 26 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA Dec. 3. 


Published every Saturday, ; 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 

To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
at the Railway Bookstalls, er direct from the Publishers, 
E. Mar rsoseues & Co, Ave Maria Lane; and also from 
the Office, 

97, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


\ ADAME TUSSAUD’S 

TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Mode NAPOLEON 
IIl., the Empress Eugenie, and Prin Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Roya, Famity. Admission 1s. extra rooms, 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m, till 10 P.a, 


EXHIBI- 


JYICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6}d. per yard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 63d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s, 9d. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E. 


*RENOH MERINOS.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s, per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know that “This isthe last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France are soldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the prices may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 
sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


\ {DE VELVETEENS, bright and soft 
as silk. Sacrificed at 2s. 6d.; usually sould at 4s, 6d. 
yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSKE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


EW DRESSES and COSTUMES, 
in REPS, DIAGONALS, and SATIN CLOTHS, 
Made and Unmade.—An immense variety, fresh and 
in good taste, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 12s. 9d. the full dress. 
The most approved and durable colours of the season are 
submitted, intending to give satisfaction. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


IRISH POPLINS. 
()REILLY, DUNNE, amd Co, 


30, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN, 
Irish Poplin Manufacturers to 
HER MOST GRACLOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
&e., &e. 

“ Trovusseau OF H.R.H. Princess Lovuise.—We have just 
had the privilege of inspecting some of the pieces manu- 
factured for Her Majesty by the old-established firm of 
O’Reilly, Dunne, and Co., of College-green, Dublin, who 
also supplied H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Amongst 
these magnificent fabrics is a beautiful piece of watered 
white poplin, which, doubtless, will occupy a conspicuous 
place at the bridal ceremonial of our young and amiable 
Princess.”—Court Journal, Nov. 12, 1870. 

Patterns, including all the newest shades, sent post free- 
Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


IRISH POPLINS. 
Se ee 
By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent 


per 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. | 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metalli¢ 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-stree 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars_forwarded on ap 
plication. 


‘“‘The white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand.” _. 
Romeo and Juliet. 


[HE WHITE HAND, REGISTERED. 


—'The new preparation for rendering the Hands So 
and White without injury to the Skin. In an eleganiy 
designed Opal Glass Hand Rottle. Prepared only ice 
Lillian and Co., 5, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. Pv 


3s. Gd, each, See Dr. Hassell’s reply and opin.ons of th? 
press. 
© INVALID LADIES.—THE NEW 


WING OF THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SoHo 


SQUARE, is NOW OPEN for the reception of poor gentle 
women, who enjoy all the advantages of hospital treatme a 
combined, as far as possible, with the comfort and privacy , 
home. Terms from One Guinea to Three Guineas anne 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary at 


Hospital. * 
: HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 


{IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


R. ROBERTS’ celebrated fs 
MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEN : 
firmed by more than sixty years’ experience as an res aldss 


remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, tions 


Sold in pots at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s. each. 3 peat 
Also his PILULA. ANTISCROPHULA, one oft isting 
alterative Medicines for Purifying the Blood and iss rior 
Nature in all operations. They forma mild and es 
Family Aperient, which may be taken without con! 6d» 
or change of dict. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d., 28. bel ARNI- 
lis., and 22s., by ‘the Proprietors, BEACH and . ctable 
COT, at their Dispensary, Bridport 3 and byall resP 
vendors. — 


Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; om 
for the Proprietor by E. MariBonoucH & opie 
Maria-lane, London. Editor’s Ofice and a icatt 18 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all CL 
Sor the Paper should ve wddressed,--DECEMBER ©" 


